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What We Have in Common with America 


NO ONE CAN LIVE OUT HIS LIFE IN A WALLED GARDEN 
By THE RT. HON. THE EARL BALDWIN OF BEWDLEY 
(Stanley Baldwin) former Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered before the Congress on Education for Democracy, under the auspices of Teachers College, 


Columbia University, August 16, 1939 


HERE is one thing our peoples—yours and mine— 

have in common: freedom is the air we breathe, free- 

dom is in our blood and bones: the independence of the 
human spirit. But we are so used to it that if we ever 
think of it at all, we think it has dropped into our laps like 
manna from the skies, and unless we go a little beneath the 
surface in our questioning, we may feel that we enjoy this 
freedom because we are better than other people and there- 
fore more worthy of it. Indeed we may give an impression 
to the world of that complacent self-righteousness which is 
said to be one of our most offensive and irritating character- 
istics. 

The truth is that the vast majority of our peoples have 
forgotten that this freedom was bought with a great price: 
that it was obtained by the struggles of generations of those 
who went before us, by mental wrestlings, by endurance of 
persecution, by successive failures and triumphs: and we 
have entered into their labours, the labours of men far better 
than ourselves. And if we realize this, how can we imagine 
that what has been won at such a price can be maintained 
without effort and at no cost to ourselves? Can the lamp 
by the light of which our ancestors trod their upward path 
still show us the way unless we keep it trimmed and bright 
when it is handed to us? Some such thoughts as these have 
been in our minds in Europe since the Great War, and if they 
were not in many minds in America, you would never have 
called this great convention before which I have the honour 
of speaking. 

Now the questions which you are putting to yourselves 
are questions which are being asked in the great democracies 
of the world, and answer must be found. Have we fallen 
short of our ideals? What are our ideals? Is democracy 
safe in the world? What perils face democracy, within and 
without? The peril today from without is plain for the world 


to see. In Europe it may be a challenge to the death. But 
perils from within are common to us all. As I said in 
Toronto only the other day, “Ideas are on the wing”, and 
ideas may be a greater peril to democracy than the sword. 
Only a democracy healthy in body and in every limb can 
be immune to that infection. You and I are probably at 
one in our ideals, but our problems are different, and the 
difference is due to certain obvious factors. You live in 
a vast country: I in a very small one. Our population is 
homogeneous: living in an island, we have welded the dif- 
ferent peoples who invaded us into a compact whole, and we 
have had hundreds of years in which to do this, with no fresh 
mixture of alien blood. 

You are still in process of absorbing millions of your 
people and of making them into good Americans, people 
to whom freedom was but a name when they first landed on 
your shores. 

Our industrial population, wherever it may be concen- 
trated in Great Britain, can be reached at any point in a 
few hours at the most. Your problem, it seems to me, is a far 
harder and more difficult one than ours. Politically, you 
have a written constitution: we have not. The founders of 
your constitution in their wisdom did all that human skill 
could devise to protect you from the—shall we say—abuse 
of power by a temporary majority: we are dependent on 
that spirit of give and take, of moderation that is character- 
istic of our people. But if they lose that, if a party majority 
were ever to play with the idea of forcing on the country 
their will before the country as a whole approved of that will, 
we might find ourselves near to revolution more quickly 
than you would. 

These are a few of the obvious differences of environment 
and circumstances between us, and the more clearly we per- 
ceive them the less we shall be disposed to criticise and ad- 
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vise each other. Let us recognize that we both have a great 
part to play, and get on each with our own job at home, 
each convinced of the warm sympathy of the other, working 
for the same great ends, but not necessarily on the same 
lines. And I have come over to speak to you tonight because 
I was invited by a representative body of Americans who 
were good enough to think that I might say something to be 
of help to you at the present time. And I think I can 
help this great conference best not by offering advice for 
which I am not qualified and which indeed would be an 
impertinence, but by telling you something of my own ex- 
perience during the years when I was called upon to guide 
the destinies of a great democracy through that difficult and 
critical period immediately following the War. 

Difficult as our problems are, there are things in com- 
mon, and the story may give you lines of thought which may 
be useful to you in adapting them to your own purpose. As 
the world is today, great events in one continent have their 
repercussions in another: no one can live out his life in a 
walled garden. In a short address on a subject on which 
volumes might be written 1 may at times sound didactic: 
that you must forgive. It is the last thing | wish to be, 
but { have not time in which to qualify and say with each 
statement “it seems to me’’. I speak for no one but myself: 
my public work is finished. 

Now it was quite clear in Europe that after the War we 
were in a new world. The men at the helm of the various 
countries were sailing into uncharted seas, and seas not 
free from fog. Text books were of no use: history had to 
be written as we went along. It was obvious that industrial 
history would be written at a speed never apprcached in 
its century-old evolution. Democracy itself and government 
had indeed become the “Great Adventure”. 

| tried with many others at least to prepare the way for 
the new age. And I talked to the people about democracy 
for fifteen years without pause. It was an attempt at that 
education of democracy, to forward which is now the object 
of great associations formed of men from all parties on both 
sides of the Atlantic. No student of history can have any 
doubt but that democracy is far the most difficult form of 
government that has ever existed. In a totalitarian state the 
citizen has only to do as he is told: he has not to think, 
to make a choice: no direct responsibility rests on him. The 
machine is effective so long as he obeys. The success of a 
democracy depends upon every one realizing his or her re- 
sponsibility to it: thinking of his duties and forgetting for 
a time his rights. If he recognises no duties toward the 
form of government to which he is ready enough to pay lip 
service and to shout for, the day may come when he will 
lose his rights by dangers from without or within. That 
calls for education and character: education in problems do- 
mestic and foreign so as to have material wherewith to form 
a judgment, and character to concentrate on the essential 
and to look beyond the immediate effect of particular action 
on the fortunes of a favourite politician. A democrat should 
work for and be prepared to die for his democratic ideals, 
as the Nazis and Communists are for theirs. And he will 
never work for it, much less die for it, unless he is convinced 
that democracy is capable of making a country worthy of 
his ideals, and if that democrat be of British stock, making a 
country worthy of his spiritual ideals. He may not recognise 
easily those ideals: he certainly cannot easily express them, 
but the Bible reading of his ancestors has left so deep a mark 
upon him that subconsciously he can never embrace a cause 
that grips his whole being unless he feels in his bones that it 
is morally right. Believing this, I would always stress the 
spiritual rather than the political foundations of democracy. 








It is a recognition of the dignity of Man and of his indi- 
viduality, and that dignity and individuality are his as a child 
of God. There is the unbridgeable gulf between the democ- 
racy and the —isms that are for the time being in control of so 
large a part of Europe. If that be our conviction, with what 
different eyes we regard our work! Each individual man be- 
comes a human soul with his life to live, and you feel that no 
work is too hard, no drudgery too dull, if you can do your 
little bit to make your country a place in which the enviren- 
ment will help him to that end. Differences and honest dif- 
ferences as to how that end is to be accomplished there will be, 
but with the common purpose there should be a deep national 
unity. That is a unity of divine purpose, springing from the 
people themselves, not imposed, and therefore in time of 
strain, infinitely more binding. People thus inspired will 
be more disposed to recognise their duties. Every free 
human institution, if it is to be preserved, needs its watch 
dogs, and no institution more than a democratic govern- 
ment, and the people must realise that their responsibility 
under a representative system is the choice of candidates and 
the honour of their representatives. And for the mainte- 
nance of that honour there must be a continuing interest and 
unsleeping vigilance on the part of the electors. There 
should be no higher honour than to be a representative of 
the people: it should be a legitimate object of ambition to 
the best men in the country, and the position of such men 
should be respected by the community. Are these things be- 
yond us? I have often thought many of us are too apt to 
underrate the quality of the ordinary man. Two things 
have impressed themselves on me as the result of my own 
experience as a political leader. One is the extraordinary 
instinct of our people to see clearly and to make up their 
minds quickly and surely on a critical issue. I have seen 
it many times: It does not surprise me but it fills me with 
admiration. It makes a man proud to work for such a people. 
The second thing is their openness to appeals on the highest 
grounds. There are some polticians, as there are some news- 
paper men, who have a contempt for the ordinary man and 
think that any garbage is good enough for him. The poli- 
tician may draw cheers: the newspaper man may make money, 
but power and influence they will never get by such means. 
The ordinary man in the main wants to do the right thing, 
and if the politician doesn’t believe that, he is himself one 
of the greatest obstacles to the successful working of the 
democratic system. 

Now I spoke a few minutes ago of the perils that face 
democracy from without and within. These perils are real: 
they are at our doors. Of these things I have been speaking 
at home since the early years after the War: I have never 
addressed an American audience: probably none of you 
have read anything I have said, so I have no need to apologise 
to you for going over some of the ground I have so often 
covered at home. Ideas are on the wing. Science has brought 
the nations of the world jostling together, and ideas laugh 
at boundaries. And there are ideas so loaded with dynamite 
that they may blow systems that appear founded on a rock 
into fragments. I need not tell you that such ideas are those 
of Bolshevism and those propagated by the Nazis and the 
Fascists. No one can foresee what effect they may have on 
the future of the world: how far they may spread: what 
their ultimate form may be. But of one thing be clear: they 
cannot exist within the same boundaries as what you and I 
understand as democracy. Under such systems there may be 
good things. The good things should be equally attainable 
by us. But in totalitarian practice the attainment of what is 
good is achieved by paying a price we cannot pay. The tri- 
umph of these ideas is bought by the suppression of the 
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liberty of the individual human soul, the very life and spirit 
of the ideas upon which our conception of democracy is 
based. The Bolsheviks whose original leaders were men of 
great though nar‘ow intellectual power saw clearly that the 
greatest obstacle to the enslaving of the human will was the 
Christian faith, made that faith the object of their bitterest 
attack from the first. Only by the elimination of a power 
which in the human heart they knew to be greater than their 
own, could they create a generation malleable to their in- 
fluence. And it is a terrible thing that in the extreme Nazi 
teaching you see this tendency in Germany today. Now 
these things may seem far from us. But he would be a bold 
man who would say that they are not perils without which 
may become perils within. Whether this happens depends 
on ourselves. As far as my own country is concerned, I think 
the worst danger from Communist propaganda is over. I 
will say something of that and then consider the danger of 
the Nazi and Fascist ideologies. Even before the War, cer- 
tain ideas well known in Communist propaganda were 
spreading in England. It was believed by many that force 
could win what arguments would fail to do, and the industrial 
workers began to experiment with the big strike, that is a 
strike covering a whole industry, and the bigger strike cover- 
ing more than one, with a distant object in view, that is the 
general strike by which a whole nation might be brought 
to its knees to concede whatever demands might be made on 
the part of one or more of the great branches of industry. 
But before these things had gone far, the Great War broke 
out and for four years we were fighting as one man for our 
lives. 

Into those four years, as I have often said, were packed 
fifty years of political evolution, and when, with the ad- 
vent of full manhood suffrage, we began to pick vo the 
threads of our old life, I knew that we were in a new 
world, and my wonder was whether we could advance by 
orderly progression or whether we should dash our heads 
against a stone wall, for our evolution might prove to 
have advanced too far beyond our education. 

It was obvious that great changes were at hand in the in- 
dustrial system: as I said before, we were in an uncharted 
sea: we had no precedent to guide us: no one knew whither 
we were going. The spirit in the country was bitter, and the 
strain of these four years had left its mark on all the 
country’s leaders, politicians and Trade Union leaders alike. 
Many of us felt that what was wanted was a change of 
spirit: that a national unity was essential—essential to face 
our problems at home and to meet whatever might be in 
store for us in that post-war world. And it was clear to many 
of us that force was no good and that if our country was 
to be immune against the germs of alien ideas, that could 
only be achieved by trying to make our people play their 
part in making that country one better worth living in: by 
making life more tolerable, by better housing, better con- 
ditions of labour, and in short, to work in the spirit that all 
classes should realise the brotherhood of man, and not in the 
grudging spirit that has political expediency for its motive 
power. But we had to pass through a difficult period of very 
grave industrial unrest which culminated in the now historic 
General Strike. I had held the view before the War that 
a General Strike was bound to come, and after the War it 
was obvious that the great experiment would be tried at the 
first convenient opportunity. I was talking with an old 
House of Commons friend of mine a few months ago, him- 
self a miners’ leader in his own area, and I was relieved 
to hear him say that the General Strike was inevitable. It 
was inevitable, and I think nothing was more typical of our 
people than the reaction when the danger was past. The 



































people as a whole realised that any general strike is a chal- 
lenge to their own freely elected Government, and their 
political sense showed them where that might lead them, 
and the industrial world, both sides—employers and em- 
ployed—realised that they had stood for a moment on the 
brink of an abyss and at the bottom of that abyss was anarchy. 
And they didn’t like it. There was much thinking done. 
There were wild men on both sides, survivals, I like to think, 
of an age that is passing if not past. But the wiser man 
won, and after that year I rejoiced to see slowly growing 
a different outlook and a different spirit in industry. The 
remarkable progress that has been made recently in the 
matter of holidays with pay has been achieved in my view 
by the close co-operation of men from both sides, who have 
an intimate knowledge of the conditions of. the particular 
industry concerned and who bring to the solution of the 
problem good sense and good will. 

I have dwelt at some length on industrial relations. My 
country is highly industrialized, and when such a state can 
work out her own salvation without the threat of forcible 
action but by reason and good will, she knows that her people 
are working in the best spirit of democracy and one not 
likely to surrender their birthright to the Communist. 

But what of danger from the extreme right? That is 
different in its origin and in its appeal. Dictatorship of the 
Right, in Italy and Germany, has been the aftermath of 
Communism. In England I believe the only possibility of 
the success of Fascism would be as the result of an open 
fight with Communism, and of that happening I have little 
fear. But there might be a danger in a democratic country 
in certain conditions which have not as yet arisen. For in- 
stance, picture to yourself a country in which there is large 
scale unemployment. Men look abroad: they are told there 
has been such unemployment in Germany, but that since the 
Nazis came into power it has disappeared. They read of 
great national improvements being carried out in Germany 
and Italy, absorbing vast numbers of unemployed, of waste 
and unhealthy areas being reclaimed and occupied, and they 
begin to contrast what they hear and read of these foreign 
countries with what they find being done or maybe left un- 
done at home. If such a state of things arises, hoist the 
danger signal. You have a mass of men ripe to listen to any- 
one or anything. And, given the man of genius who can 
make the masses believe that he alone can make the work 
they need if he has a free hand—if you get to that point, 
you are within sight of revolution by the Fascist. You have 
to answer the question “Is democracy as sufficient as Fas- 
cism?” and the answer depends upon the leaders of the 
people and on the people themselves. 

The world is not safe for democracy today. We cannot 
make our own countries safe for democracy by letting things 
slide, nor can we educate our peoples by holding up our 
hands in horror at the actions of totalitarian States. How a 
country is governed is its own concern; it is when the totali- 
tarian country imposes or tries to impose its system on a 
people outside its borders that their action then becomes the 
concern of all free men. 

Now when I consider the composition of this great gather- 
ing in New York this week, | know that by your very 
presence here you show that you are all eager to help in 
making your democracy an example to the world of what a 
democracy should be. You desire it to be great, not only 
in population and in wealth, but in spirit: a country in which 
the light of ordered freedom shines with a clear white light 
to which the lovers of such freedom may look with hope 
from every corner of the world. 
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You feel this for your own folk as I do for mine. As 
the lights are quenched in one country after another, there 
is hope in the world so long as our lamps are trimmed and 
their rays may be seen penetrating the gloom. What a re- 
sponsibility rests on us! 

Many of us, as we get older and look back, come to real- 
ise that the motive force of Christianity is the life of the 
Christian. We can think of individuals, often in the hum- 
blest walks of life, who by their lives, all unconsciously, have 
strengthened us, given up purpose, have made the struggle, 
the daily struggle of life, seem worth while. And is it not 
true in the democracy we would all wish to see? The ex- 
ample of the good citizen is the preserving salt. And what 
power might not go forth throughout this great land, if 
everyone of us here went home to our daily avocations re- 
solved to be good citizens? to be true and faithful servants 
to the people? and that with no thought of our own ad- 
vancement but because we are members one of another, in- 
tegral parts of that whole creation which groaneth and 
travaileth together. Whether there be war in Europe or 
not, wars settle nothing: they unchain evil passions for the 
years to come, violent as the passions that begat the war 
itself. But the struggle for the soul of man will go on 
whether there be war or not, and, Englishman as I am, I 
know that in this I speak for you who hear me tonight. We 
have to show the world that we have ideals, no less than the 
rulers of the totalitarian States: that our ideals are harder 
of accomplishment because they are far higher: they involve 
the co-operation of men of their own free will endeavouring 
to work with God Himself in the raising of mankind. In 
a totalitarian State the will must be surrendered, surrendered 
to the will of one fallible man. And no man is fitted for 
absolute power over the wills of his fellow men. 

And I believe that many of these things of which I have 
been speaking are in the minds of many who perhaps are 
not ready at finding words to express them. 

I do not know how it may be with you, but I am clear 
that it is so with me. I have addressed meetings in England 
since | was a young man, and throughout England and 
Scotland and Wales in the last twenty years, and I am not 
singular in detecting a remarkable change in the post-war 
audiences. They are not satisfied with the kind of stuff to 
which they used to listen years ago. They are not amused by 
mere abuse of the speaker’s opponents, by sarcasm, by special 
pleading and the tricks of the old school. Vast numbers of 
our electorate are not attached to a Party, and in great mass 
meetings you get men and women of all parties and of none, 
and the quiet hearing you get is remarkable. I have had 
interesting confirmation of this from unexpected quarters. A 
Labour friend of mine was discussing this very subject with 
me not long ago. He has been many years in the House 
of Commons and he represents a strongly Labour constitu- 
ency in a wide industrial area. He said “People wouldn’t 
listen today to the stuff 1 gave them twenty years ago. They 
want solid food.” 

‘There are, of course, and probably always will be, men 
who will play down to ignorance and prejudice, especially 
at election times when they get excited, but to me there is 
something profoundly touching and humbling in a vast 
crowd, troubled in its mind and prepared to listen to what 
you have to say, in the belief that you will deal with them 
honestly and with sincerity. Perhaps we have much to learn 
from each other. I know they have taught me much. It has 
confirmed my faith in my fellow-countrymen, and my faith 
that, given peace, we can make a better job of democracy 
than we have yet done. 

Now I may have no other opportunity of speaking to such 





an American audience as I have tonight, and it is a privilege 
that I value more than I can express to you in words. I 
want therefore in my closing remarks to emphasize once 
more a fundamental difference between our constitutions, a 
difference which in my view is essential to bear closely in 
mind. Let me first remind you of a pregnant paragraph of 
James Bryce, our one-time Ambassador to Washington, who 
wrote “The American Commonwealth.” “The American 
Commonwealth” he said “is no exception to the rule that 
everything which has power to win the obedience and respect 
of men must have its roots deep in the past, and that the more 
slowly every institution has grown, so much the more en- 
during is it likely to prove . . . there is a hearty puritanism 
in the view of human nature which parades the instrument of 
1787. ... No men were less revolutionary in spirit than the 
heroes of the American Revolution. They made a resolution 
in the name of Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights.” I 
was speaking in Tewkesbury Abbey only a few days ago, and 
in the choir of that great Norman Church is a small flag- 
stone on which is cut an inscription in Latin in seven words 
to Gilbert de Clare, one of the barons who signed Magna 
Charta. I translate those words for you: “Magna Charta is 
the Law; henceforward let the King look out.”’ There is an 
epitome of English history. England has never tolerated 
dictatorship. When the King sought to gather all power into 
his hands, he had to look out—then and later. And so with 
the barons and so with the medieval church and so with the 
dictatorship under Cromwell, and so it will always be. What- 
ever it may call itself, the Thing will never be tolerated by 
our people. And I rejoice to think that we have lent you 
for your Great Fair in New York a copy of that Charta, 
knowing that it would be an object of reverence to you as 
it has been to us through the centuries and is today. 

But when we separated one great change came. Bryce 
quotes a sentence in his great work from Judge Cooley. 
“America” says the Judge, “is not so much an example in her 
liberty as in the covenanted and enduring securities which are 
intended to prevent liberty degenerating into licence, and to 
establish a feeling of trust and repose under a beneficient 
Government, whose excellence, so obvious in its freedom, is 
still more conspicuous in its careful provision for performance 
and stability.” 

I could not find two more apt quotations to illustrate what 
I want to say. Our common constitutional growth was like 
the trunk of a great oak tree, springing from small beginnings. 
That tree has now two great branches represented by our 
two great democracies. Your constitution is a written one, 
safeguarded against sudden change, more rigid: ours is un- 
written, therefore more flexible and capable of evolution, and 
depending on the wisdom of our people to recognise the 
difference between evolution and revolution. 

So far, the political instinct of our people has enabled us 
to pass through many troublous times in the last hundred 
and fifty years, times of swift change comprising the opening 
and the development of what is often called the Industrial 
Revolution: to pass through them without open violence and 
with our constitution intact, our social services have broad- 
ened out and developed beyond all knowledge in the two 
decades since the War. But we have much to do yet in 
dealing with what is called the hard case of unemployment 
and the aftermath of that financial and industrial crisis that 
came upon us all ten years ago. And the tragedy is that 
another war would throw back all our efforts and make 
further progress impossible for a generation. But such ex- 
periences are a part of our history. Our little island has 
been in the danger zone for two thousand years. If war 


comes, it will find us as a people united as we have never 
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been before; powerful in material resources, and believing 
in our hearts that on the issue depends ultimately the free- 
dom of mankind. In such a conflict we must play our part 
and to the end. 

You too have your domestic problems, in some ways more 
dificult than ours. No time could be more opportune for 
this conference, for the meeting together of men and women 
in every walk of life, patriotic and of good will, eager to 


spend themselves in the service of their fellow men. You 
have it in your power by your example to lead your people, 
to inspire them to work for the ideals that have animated 
the greatest Americans through the generations of your his- 
tory: Courage and Faith, Love and Wisdom, those are what 
we all need, for in our different ways and with our different 
responsibilities, we are moving forward into a new age. May 
God give us a right judgment in all things. 


The Relative Position of the Individual 
Under Democratic and Totalitarian States 


EFFICIENCY IS THEIR GOD 


By MAJOR GENERAL J. G. HARBORD, Chairman of the Board, Radio Corporation of America 
Delivered at Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, July 11, 1939 


THEN I say that it is a pleasure and a rare privilege 
to address an audience in this historic temple of 
learning, I am not indulging in the conventional 

introductory remark. 

It is a pleasure to visit this alert, modern institution, 
where the atmosphere of the Old South still lingers. The 
pleasure is enhanced by the conviction that America’s greatest 
educational institutions—carrying on our country’s worthy 
traditions and ideals—are becoming more and more valuable 
to us. In the present troubled world it is reassuring to look 
upon a home of enduring principles. 

So, too, I state a literal truth when I mention the prized 
privilege of addressing you. The simple sad fact is that the 
nations which have open forums, such as yours, where indi- 
vidual opinions on public affairs can be freely expressed are 
now outnumbered by the nations where individual opinion 
is rigidly suppressed. With every passing year of recent time, 
the once ascendant principle of free speech has lost ground 
on our globe. 

I speak of “ascendant” principles as my generation was 
brought up to think of them—the freedom of the Bill of 
Rights, the existence of personal rights maintained against 
majorities, a freedom for which men were willing to fight. 
A freedom beyond mere peace and the absence of personal 
restraint. I shall try to contrast the situation of the individ- 
ual under that kind of government and that which exists 
under what we call Totalitarian States. I take no note of 
the fact that the groups in our own America which consti- 
tute the “Left” appear to have abandoned belief in rights 
that once were valid even against the will of the majority, 
and have become, possibly unconsciously, totalitarian in phi- 
losophy and conscience. Nor do I recall any distinctly anti- 
totalitarian movement actually contending for such ideals of 
freedom as were proclaimed in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence,—personal rights once at the very foundation of our 
American life. 

It is the status of the individual as he lived under the 
democracy of that vanishing day, and his status under the 
Totalitarian governments to which I invite your attention. 
A paper on that subject thirty years ago would have been 
surprising at a session of this kind. A university group then 
might conceivably have been comparing the rights of citizens 
under democracy and under limited monarchy. It would not 
have seemed necessary to study the totalitarian idea seriously. 
The era of absolute rulers was waning so rapidly it appeared 
to be doomed. Dictatorship was not considered possible in 
any country then generally regarded as enlightened. 





The right of citizens of the enlightened nations to think 
as they pleased and to vote as they thought was so firmly 
entrenched that the most pessimistic prophet would not have 
forecast its overthrow on any large sections of the earth. So 
potent had the ideals of personal liberty become that an ap- 
peal for democracy’s protection—rather than a protest against 
the indignities America itself had suffered from the Central 
Powers—became the rallying cry of our people in the World 
War. 

Of course, those of us who know soldiers are aware that 
their conversation is more notable for pungency than for 
beautiful phrases and inspiring slogans. I have living mem- 
ories that our army at the front devoted a major part of its 
spicy day-by-day comment to incidents connected with fight- 
ing an effective fight—an ambition it gloriously accomplished. 
But somewhere in the minds of those boys was also a vision 
of a world of free individuals. In 1917 the hope of a 
“world safe for democracy” sent a whole nation of unpre- 
tentious young Lafayettes to be its champions on foreign soil. 

The direct appeal of President Wilson to the German 
people to shake off the rule of the Kaiser was probably the 
most effective weapon of the War—outside of the physical 
combat of battles themselves. The people of Germany already 
had been touched by liberalizing influences that then were 
in the air. The call of America inviting them to join the 
world democracies diluted their devotion in a struggle to 
preserve a comparatively autocratic form of government. 

It is beside the point that many in America and elsewhere 
felt then—and still more have felt since-—that President 
Wilson’s idealistic aspirations went too far beyond existing 
realities in Central and Eastern Europe to achieve permanent 
influence there. Nevertheless the strength of the democratic 
philosophy at the time was shown by the enthusiasm with 
which a large part of the world responded to it—however 
soon the reaction followed. 

As the peace conference opened at Paris, the concepts of 
the rights of the individual reached a zenith which most of 
us who are gathered here today may not live to see again. 
At least another generation must pass before such unanimity 
is regained, in the expressed concern about tolerance and 
about justice to minorities, as existed when the peace makers 
assembled in early 1919. 

But before the conference closed discordant notes had 
marred the harmony of the chorus in praise of liberalism and 
dispassionate plans for the general good of mankind. Some of 
them came from hardheaded democratic statesmen within the 
conference itself. The most disturbing ones, perhaps, were 
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the echoes of shots by firing squads in Russia. The early 
Communist regime was already washing out disbelief in the 
totalitarian idea of ballyhoo, brutality, banishment—and by 
bullets for those who seemed to them unreasonably skeptical. 

Considering the distractions, and the sordid political out- 
look of most of its members, the Paris Peace Conference did 
rather well, on the whole. No one can say that its Treaty 
was faultless. But it may be conceded that the boundary lines 
of European states after the Versailles Treaty were more 
justly placed than before the War. The outlook for democ- 
racy was in the ascendant. 

And yet, an unlucky thirteen years after representatives of 
thirteen nations hopefully organized the League of Nations 
under the Treaty, Germany poured itself into the totalitarian 
mold. In theory the pattern into which the individuality of 
citizens there was melted down is as opposite as the poles from 
Russia's “dictatorship of the proletariat.” In actual practice 
—as it turns its flame upon dissenting subjects—Russia’s 
communal dictatorship and Germany’s fascistic one are closely 
similar. 

Ten and one-half years earlier, Italy had slid into fascism. 
And now—two decades since statesmen fashioned an illusory 
peace following a most decisive military victory in the “war 
to make the world safe for democracy’—there remains no 
such thing as liberal democracy in lands covering more than 
half of Europe. We must remind ourselves that liberal 
democracy is a form of government but recently acquired in 
man’s long climb from savagery. 

‘Today in their justified anxiety, Americans are talking a 
great deal about democracy as opposed to totalitarianism. 
‘These popular discussions should result in stimulation of a 
much-needed revival of patriotism. They would be more use- 
ful if so many of them did not depend upon a personal and 
rather nervous emotional approach. 

‘The times call for an earnest re-examination of the basic 
principles of democracy—its strengths in comparison with 
totalitarian systems, and its possible weaknesses as well. 

We must have a clear conception of the path democracy set 
for itself before we can be sure we are following it. 

The signers of our Declaration of Independence mapped 
that path plainly for us: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights, 
Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

The shining novelty of our nation-wide application of that 
doctrine in the period of our Revolution was reflected in 
‘Yom Paine’s remark that “a new creation is entrusted to our 
hands,” and in the statement of the French liberal, Turgot, 
who spoke of America as the “hope of the human race.” 

First of all, democracy is an affirmation of the surpassing 
value of human liberty. Under its concept no conceivable 
material prosperity can offset to the citizen the loss of his 
freedom. Even Plato’s theoretical description of the “Per- 
fect State,” with the mass of the people doing what it was 
told to do by the ruling “Guardians,” elected by the party, 
was not democratic, although Plato’s optimistic idea was that 
the selected voters would choose only men of supreme in- 
tellect and good will as “Guardians.” 

A sense of truth and justice—unalienable rights—which 
excel any state’s authority is the guiding motive of democracy. 
It is based on faith in human achievement. It feels that— 
given an unrestricted choice—the sovereign majority can be 
trusted to move in the right direction, without variation seri- 
ous enough to effect the ultimate trend. 


Any step away from personal liberty; any slackening of 
the state’s dependence upon the self-reliant strength of its 
citizens; any growing financial dependence of the citizens 
upon the state; any restriction upon the free expression of in- 
dividual choice in government affairs, is a step away from 
true democracy. 

No one could be so blindly enthusiastic as to assert that 
perfect exemplification of democratic theories has been 
achieved in actual practice. We can say with pride, how- 
ever, that it has been approximated, and that the accom- 
plishments of democracies have been a vindication of their 
ideals. Under no other type of government have men had 
Life so full, Liberty so rich, and Happiness so general. 

The totalitarians have completely reversed practically every 
principle upon which the free countries stand. Instead of 
regarding the citizen as the basic unit who rules the state 
and for whom the state exists, the totalitarian thinks of the 
government itself as supreme and of citizens as pawns. From 
birth to death the individual is servant to the state. Ger- 
many put the idea bluntly in a decree of February, 1937— 
“the individual’s ambitions or desires are subservient to the 
state’s interests.” 

Under Germany’s compulsory labor service, for example, 
no worker is free to change his job—much less to move to 
another town—without the consent of the Nazi regime. He 
is not permitted to solicit higher pay, and his employer is 
not permitted to offer it. Trade unions have been crushed. 
Outspoken protests—not to mention strikes—are prohibited. 

The employer and the man of property is no more his own 
master than the laborer. Industrialists are told flatly what 
they can manufacture, what and where they can sell, and at 
what prices. They cannot hire a new worker without per- 
mission. They are told when and how much they may ex- 
pand plants, and whether or not they may use foreign ex- 
change in conducting businesses that ironically are still called 
“their own.” As Junker landlords see their estates cut up, 
they receive iron-clad orders on what they can and cannot 
feed their chickens and their live stock. 

In Italy there has been seizure of certain kinds of prop- 
erty, government control of others, and twice a direct levy 
upon capital. 

None of these restrictions upon individual liberty are in 
the least inconsistent with totalitarian doctrine. Totalitarian 
dictators do not even make the pretense of promoting per- 
sonal liberty. Efficiency is their god—and it means building 
their own personal power and the power of their own party, 
which they invariably identify with the supreme state. A 
dictator can never back down, not even while fighting with 
his back to the wall. No compromise is possible. There can 
be no peaceful change or evolution. It must be overthrow or 
nothing. To be “partly totalitarian” is a contradiction in 
terms. 

Far from looking toward abstract truth and justice that 
transcend the aspirations of any single party or nation, the 
totalitarian envisions no rights that rise above the so called 
“necessity” of his state and the dogma of that state. He is 
not anxious to invite comparisons between the principles un- 
derlying the totalitarian state and democracy. 

Any citizen who thinks in terms of the abstract right and 
wrong that exist eternally in American conception is branded 
as a victim of “false mentality.” And the totalitarian party 
is quick to force his public statements and actions—if not 
his secret opinion—into line with the dictator’s almighty 
truth. 

This worship of the supremacy of the state’s immediate de- 
sires—above which there is recognized no higher moral verity 
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—has showed itself in the utter disregard of fascist govern- 
ments for the rights of weaker nations. 

It is behind the heartless robbery, persecution, and exile of 
the Jews that has been stirred up by the racial myths in- 
corporated in the Nazis’ self-made “gospel.” 

It reveals itself also in war upon the Christian religion in 
both Russia and Germany. The strained relations between 
the government and the Vatican in Italy—where Catholicism 
is too strong to be carelessly flaunted—have not yet reached 
the open stage. 

Russia’s attack upon religion is made by propaganda ex- 
pressing contempt for such “childish” beliefs, and by severe 
restrictive measures. The church is refused the right to 
answer the vilification. Many religious workers are in prison 
camps or exile. There are no missions and no institutions 
for the training of theological students. Still Russia has not 
forbidden public worship. And not since the failure of the 
state-controlled church in the early days of the Revolution 
has she attempted a dilution of Christianity to promote the 
government’s ends. 

Dilution is the method employed in Germany—a method 
which may be more dangerous to religion than a franker 
antagonism. Unlike Russia, the Hitler regime is not avow- 
edly anti-Christian. It calmly seizes upon the Christian forms 
of worship as another opportunity to promote the political 
aims of the Third Reich. 

The British journalist, F. A. Voight, in close touch with 
religious leaders on the Continent, writes in the Survey 
Graphic that ‘““The German state does not even halt at the 
foot of the altar or the Cross, but would place the swastika 
over the altar and side by side with the Cross, or even over 
it. The essence of the German religious conflict is thereby 
symbolized. According to the German state, the swastika is 
supreme and demands complete allegiance, spiritual and 
temporal. But according to Christian teaching . . . all the 
symbols of this world are under the cross.” 

Many indignities have been suffered by the clergy in the 
struggle to defend Christian Doctrine from this secular and 
political adulteration by a Nazi dictatorship to which politics 
has become a fanatical religion. Bishop Niemoeller, leader of 
the Protestant Confessional group, has spent more than a 
year in solitary confinement—and remains courageously un- 
repentant. Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich and Cardinal 
Innitzer of Vienna have been bravely outspoken on the posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church, but Hitlerites have hesitated at 
open punishment of representatives of a religion still so potent 
in Germany. Yet the Catholic clergy, especially in the lower 
branches, are handicapped as heavily as the state dares in 
delivering to German youth the message of a truth greater 
than Hitlerism. 

The totalitarian state—with its vision limited to its own 
fixed aims, denying the ability of its citizens to govern them- 
selves wisely and repudiating the value of their faiths and 
their opinions—inevitably ends in minority rule upon funda- 
mentals of public policy. The Nazi, for instance, were elected 
to power primarily because, in the unrest of that period, the 
vast majority feared that the growing German Marxist 
party would suspend the capitalistic system and install so- 
cialism. Once in power, the Nazis themselves immediately 
began to wreck the capitalistic system the majority had asked 
them to guard, and to substitute their own brand of rigid 
state socialism. 

This is only the old familiar story of dictatorships. No peo- 
ple have ever knowingly voted away their freedom. They 
surrender it—for an emergency only, so they think—to a 
dictator who promises certain reforms. Then they are help- 
less while the dictator makes a mockery of the promised re- 


forms and turns his attention to self-aggrandizement and the 
perpetuation of his own rule. 

Long ago Cicero remarked: “He who, through fear of 
poverty, forfeits liberty, which is better than mines of wealth 
. will be a slave forever.” He is certain to be a slave 
for a long time—if not forever—because dictatorships are 
practically impelled to resort to force, or threats of force, to 
keep the opinion of individual citizens enchained. 

Under a representative democracy the minority is disin- 
clined to acts of violence by the knowledge that it may one 
day become the majority. It is accorded every peaceful means 
of persuading converts to adopt its beliefs. If it gets enough 
converts, there is a peaceable change of administration. 

Contrast to this, the situation under totalitarian govern- 
ments. They are committed in advance to a theory in which 
the opinions, ambitions, and ideals of the individual citizen 
are entirely subservient. They scoff at the democratic notion 
of majority rule. They transform the vote into an empty 
echo and announce brazenly that nothing can stop their 
party’s plans. The only way left to overthrow them is by 
force—or an imminent threat of force against which they 
dare not stand. Of course they will go to any lengths to 
prevent the opinions of dissenting individuals from gaining 
enough followers to exert such pressure. 

So in these times we see once more the spectacle of power- 
ful private armies of dictators—not answerable to the peo- 
ple, but ready instead to oppose any move against the dicta- 
tor they serve. So we see the once gay Vienna—for cen- 
turies a center of cosmopolitan life and culture—now drably 
existing with its streets and cafes patrolled by browbeating 
storm troopers. 

To suppress the average citizen’s expression of ideas is not 
enough. The totalitarian strikes at the sources from which 
the citizens may obtain the ideas. We witness the degradation 
of great universities into propaganda mills sawing out thin 
props for autocratic theory. Free science ceases to exist. The 
man of research who discovers any important fact that does 
not fit into the government’s dogma, and dares to report it, 
suffers the consequences. Books are thrown into bonfires. 

The world-famous Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra which 
Austrian Emperors spent a century and a half in building is 
deprived of its illustrious leader, Bruno Walter, and two- 
fifths of its members. Why? Because listeners at its con- 
certs could hardly avoid concluding that these gifted artists, 
whom for racial reasons the state reviles so bitterly, actually 
contributed tremendously to the richness of life. 

The most direct and universally popular sources of ideas 
for the average citizen in the modern world are the press and 
the radio. It was to be expected that broadcasting and news- 
papers would be placed under iron-bound control in totali- 
tarian states. Through these great agencies those govern- 
ments constantly pump propaganda. The individual is al- 
lowed to hear and read only what the governments approve. 
Censorship goes beyond deletion and distortion to the out- 
right suppression of news of vital importance. The German 
people were given no hint, for example, that the British fleet 
had been mobilized in the Czecho-Slovakian crisis last Fall. 
The information might have been a wet blanket upon public 
confidence in the German leader’s arrogant and boastful 
defiance. 

Ownership of radio receivers capable of tuning in on for- 
eign broadcasts is discouraged by direct taxes on the receivers 
and by state control of factory production. The actual limi- 
tation with regard to news considered detrimental from the 
German point of view is that a listener who hears such re- 
ports and passes them on is liable to fine and imprisonment. 
The law provides punishment for group-listening to a banned 
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foreign station, which is called subversive propaganda. Ger- 
man newspapers and magazines are not permitted to pub- 
licize foreign short wave programs. 

Overshadowing all other infringements upon the freedom 
of the individual, stands the terror. The final, conclusive 
answer to those who—for any reason—do not fit into regi- 
mented plans is a knock on the door by uniformed party men, 
and then exile, the prison camp, or death—with or without 
the semblance of a trial. 

To reconcile citizens to oppressive personal restriction 
and intimidation the totalitarian paints the picture of his 
theory as the ultimate destiny of all governments. He speaks 
of his state as on its way to assured prosperity. He boasts of a 
military power which will compel awed acquiescence from 
those whom he describes as jealous nations bent on delaying 
his country’s triumph. He eulogizes as the ideal of all creation 
the culture and “pure” racial heritage he may—with utter 
disregard of history and ethnology—claim for himself. 

If shorn of twisted appeals to false cultural and intellec- 
tual values, the totalitarian’s cynical emphasis upon promises 
of economic security, upon uniforms, and mass parades is 
in line with the contemptuous statement made by Juvenal 
eighteen hundred years ago. 

“Two things only the people earnestly desire,” said he— 
“bread and circuses.” 

Dictators have guessed wrong in the past in thinking 
those two things were all that the people wanted. It is pos- 
thle they are guessing wrong again. The most ironic fact 
avout the totalitarian repudiation of majority rule is that 
the majerity can still rule—by revolution or near-revolution 
— if it becomes strong enough and desperate enough to shake 
off fear. 

Just how near is the growth of an overwhelming opposi- 
tion in a news-muzzled totalitarian state is never apparent 
to those outside. But purges, group trials, and individual 
assassinations do prove from time to time that no power on 
earth can keep human beings from forming opinions. Those 
men are murdered because their views became known—or 
merely suspected. Sometimes the killing is secret, for public 
martyrdom is itself a dramatic shout of belief for which a 
man will die. But no man can be shot for thoughts he keeps 
to himself. Denied the right of open comment, individuals 
and rival factions within totalitarian states can gain power 
only when conditions and known incidents are so bad that 
they cause more and more people to have exactly the same 
unspoken objections. Dictators are especially likely to make 
moves that are against the convictions of a gagged populace. 
They are without the aid a democratic leader receives from 
the frank counsel of free advisers, or from outspoken protest 
by a free people. 

‘Many foreign observers believe that a step that shook 
German confidence was made by Hitler in the first Czecho- 
Slovakian crisis. They are convinced that a courageous stand 
by the European democracies at that time would have found 
a multitude of apprehensive Nazi subjects unwilling to risk 
war. It has been strongly doubted that Hitler would have 
dared to go to war with the public temper as it was then— 
or whether he would have ventured his later aggressions if 
his defiance then had failed. 

Correspondents of unquestionable ability and integrity re- 
port also that a tremendous revulsion of feeling was apparent 
on the faces of great numbers in the street crowds that 
watched the organized anti-Jewish raids that began last 
November 10th. This was the first time Nazi brutality had 
been so public and so widespread. 

But we who enjoy the blessings of democracy are foolish 





indeed if we are comforted by the possibility that dissenting 
individuals will soon become so numerous that they can 
again demand their rights in totalitarian states. We are 
foolish indeed if we think the fact that “peaceful penetration” 
by totalitarian dogma and the armed spread of totalitarian 
rule are putting democracies everywhere to a test. 

Infiltration to democratic lands of zealots who preach to- 
talitarianism as a religion unavoidably has some effect. This 
is true whether these zealots are supported or encouraged by 
their motherlands or are acting solely on their own initiative. 
It remains true whether they preach their ideology under 
the impression that they are “enlightening the world”—or in 
the notion that their propaganda will promote more friendly 
trade relations for their own lands. 

A greater menace to liberty around the globe is in the 
power drives that have forced unwilling democracies into the 
totalitarian straightjacket. No matter how distant geograph- 
ically these conquests may seem to Americans, we cannot 
deny that every downfall of a democracy weakens the posi- 
tion of the remaining ones. This is not a question of ideology 
alone. Rapid transportation, instantaneous communication 
and intricately interdependent trade have made near neigh- 
bors of lands on all sides of the seven seas. The drive for 
trade and the drive for power can become twin obsessions to 
a dictator. 

Behind the two dangers just mentioned is a third one— 
present in all democracies, but perhaps most widespread in 
the United States because of our supposed remoteness from 
the European strife. This third and underlying danger is 
implicit in every phase of our discussion here. It is that the 
individual citizens in a democracy may not appreciate fully 
the contrast between their position and that of individuals 
under totalitarianism. 

Perhaps a slight tendency to indifference is inherent in a 
theory of government based upon free choice by a majority. 
It cannot be trusted to vote inevitably in the general direc- 
tion of a somewhat vaguely defined abstract truth. Tolerance 
of the views of others—which is one of the brightest jewels 
of civilization—can disappear under lazy unconcern. There 
is especially an American inclination to feel deep down inside 
ourselves that our blessings “just happen,” so let the majority 
take care of them; the majority is sure to go in the right di- 
rection and be victorious in the long run anyway. 

Americans, especially, are prone to find fault with the 
time lag of democracies as compared with the effectiveness and 
decisiveness of the totalitarian state which has the immediate 
advantage of suppression of dissent and the centering of 
authority in one man. We mistake deliberation for vacilla- 
tion at times and breed doubts in the minds of over-critical 
citizens. The tendency to disregard proper channels and 
methods in the haste to get things done, is a serious menace 
to democratic institutions. The flexibility of our institutions 
compared with totalitarianism is a safety guarantee. 

The quickness of our era’s pace has increased the cogency 
of the words of the Irish judge, John Philpot Curran in 
1790 echoing a sentiment voiced by our own Jefferson and 
Patrick Henry: “It is the common fate of the indolent to 
see their rights become a prey to the active. The condition 
upon which God has given liberty to man is eternal vigi- 
lance.” 

As an elemental vigilance in protecting ourselves from 
possible invasion or bullying by states who deliberately choose 
to glorify military power, we are forced to maintain an 
Army and Navy that will command the respect of aggres- 
sors. With wise prescience the President and Congress have 
recognized our woeful lack in this field and have initiated 
adequate preparedness. Yet in our intense preoccupations 
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with security one may infer some loss of the old time self- 
reliance and boldness of the American character. 

A carefully planned selective service act—frequently urged 
unavailingly by men who understand our defense problems— 
should be voted by Congress into permanent statute with- 
out delay. It should empower the President to augment our 
comparatively small Army and Navy by an application of 
the act immediately upon a declaration of war by Congress. 
This would eliminate the chance of a disastrous delay while 
Congress, already having declared war, voted for selective 
service, as it inevitably would as soon as possible. 

Need I say that Congress should continue to quash the 
efforts of well-meaning pacifists to require a referendum be- 
fore war can be declared? The elected representatives of 
the American people have never yet authorized a war which 
public opinion in our peace-loving nation did not support— 
and they never will. The requirement of a referendum vote 
would end all opportunity of defense until an enemy—pos- 
sibly a dictatorship striking swiftly under the whim of a 
single man—had brought actual war to our homes. The pas- 
sage of such a law would fatally cripple the diplomatic powers 
of the President and the State Department. 

Behind our essential barrier of military safety, our eternal 
vigilance must center upon the basic freedoms guaranteed by 
the Bill of Rights—the ultmiate stronghold of the individual 
under our democracy, erected in the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution. Three of the fundamental freedoms estab- 
lished in Article One of that Bill of Rights are: freedom of 
religion, freedom of speech and of the press, and freedom 
of the people peaceably to assemble. 

The very first of these—freedom of religion—is almost 
inseparably connected with racial understanding and good 
will toward men. The individual who allows prejudice, hate, 
and malicious lies against any creed or race to flare in him 
is directing a disintegrating flame—for what his influence is 
worth—at a corner stone of America’s liberty. 

The second basic right—freedom of speech and of the 
press—is a staunch shield against the violation of all other 
freedoms pledged by our Constitution. Dictatorship cannot 
flourish where a free press and unintimidated speakers reach 
the mass of the people. 

The achievements of radio science since 1920 have added 
enormously to the importance of this guaranty of free speech. 
Broadcasting systems like those built in America by independ- 
ent enterprise in open competition in the service of the public, 
as yet unfettered by intrusive government control and censor- 
ship, have become new phalanxes of democracy. Yet radio’s 
great power for free enlightenment can be used under un- 
justified government control as an equally powerful enslaver 
of the citizen’s right to know the truth and make his own 
decisions. 

The third basic individual freedom—that of the people 
peaceably to assemble—is put under a rather severe strain 
for many of us in our righteous indignation at such spec- 
tacles as the recent Bund rally in Madison Square Garden. 
There is one consolation, generally applicable to all such 
affairs. The mouthings of these misguided hotheads serve 
only to stir the antagonism of all true Americans, including 
the great mass of intelligent, loyal, valuable citizens of Ger- 
man ancestry. Out in the open, they are harmless. It is 
when they are hidden away that they thrive and breed. The 
right of peaceable assembly we must protect—in the inter- 
ests of liberty of all lawful opinion. 

Earlier in this talk I mentioned the straight path for 
our democracy laid down in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. I hinted then in general terms that there are 
turns where we may stray. I have reserved until now a 





specific reference to these dangerous by-ways, believing that 
they can be recognized more readily after a review of what 
ture democracy is and what its opposites are. 

I should be false to my convictions, however, if I failed 
to point out very definitely the prevailing trend away from 
the individual liberty and the individual responsibility the 
founders of America sought to create. This is the drift 
toward governmental paternalism, and the increasing tend- 
ency of great numbers to look to the state for support. A fine 
line divides government services that are mecessary and 
wholesome, from those that destroy character and weaken it. 

I am not bringing this question forward as a partisan ap- 
peal or in a spirit of carping criticism. Frankly, the existence 
of a great body of unemployed seems to me to call for a 
certain amount of paternalism which, before our time, has 
been inherent only in a totalitarian government. Still, the 
essential truth holds; that every move toward paternalism— 
however necessary—is a move away from individual liberty 
and self-reliance in the direction of state direction of the 
destinies of men. 

We do not have to deny that some relief measures are un- 
avoidable, for instance, to see that they carry the seeds of a 
milder form of the regimentation for state work practiced 
in its extreme form by totalitarian governments. We do not 
have to select isolated instances where intimidation by poli- 
ticians has come to light to see that dependence upon govern- 
ment relief and government work projects is capable of 
blunting the keen and independent formation of political 
opinion by the voters who are on the government rolls. We 
may well ponder on the effect on the younger generation 
whose parents are on relief. Do they look forward to an 
independent career, or do they expect to inherit jobs on 
government relief? 

We should—on general principles—preclude any chance 
that personal dependence, rather than personal independence, 
is registered in our vote. Government Relief will never be 
ended when more than a certain percentage of the electorate 
are receiving it. I intend no slur upon worthy individuals, 
whom misfortune beyond their control has brought to actual 
need, when I say that those on government relief should— 
like the citizens of the District of Columbia—surrender 
their right to vote. It is too much like a judge sitting in 
an action in which he has a financial interest. They should 
regain the suffrage when they have again found their place 
in enterprises independent of the government. 

There is even a good case for those students of government 
who would carry this precaution further, and who believe 
that all persons drawing salaries from the government should 
give up their votes during that term. I recognize, of course, 
that the chances of getting this legislation enacted by any 
party in power would be about as great as the chances of the 
proverbial snowball in a super-heated future. 

We must—and I feel sure we will—continue to build 
our democracy upon the independence of our citizenry; upon 
the principles of free speech and individual liberty; upon a 
system of checks and balances between the executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial branches of a government reflecting the 
untrammeled will of the majority. 

So long as we retain our self-reliance, cherish our Bill of 
Rights, respect the remainder of our Constitution—and 
provide reasonable precautions against attack from outside 
our borders—the individual American can be confident of 
his country’s democratic future. 

In the existing world situation every citizen should re- 
member that liberty for the individual did not just “come 
to pass.” It has been won, step by step,—and dearly won— 
through the centuries. It can be lost—and dearly lost—in 
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a fraction of the time taken to build it. It can slip away 
through unnoticed infringements upon the individual’s rights 
—step by step. 

If great numbers of our citizens cease to believe deeply 
in individual liberty, tolerance, self-respect and self-reliance; 
if great numbers of them cease to thrill with thankfulness for 
the inestimable freedoms they enjoy, we may lose these price- 


less privileges—even as citizens of other nations have. 

None of us expects that calamity to overtake America. But 
every one of us owes it to his countrymen and to the cause 
of liberty everywhere to do everything in his power—by 
his serious thinking, his daily actions, and his vote constantly 
to reafirm our American heritage of individual and national 
freedom. 


We Will Not Be Responsible for War 


GOD KNOWS I HAVE DONE MY BEST 
By NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered in the House of Commons, August 24, 1939 


N the last debate we had upon foreign affairs, which took 
place July 31, I observed that the Danzig situation re- 
quired very careful watching. I expressed my anxiety 

about the pace at which the accumulation of war weapons 
was proceeding throughout Europe. I referred to the poison- 
ing of public opinion by propaganda which was going on, and 
| declared that if that could be stopped and if some action 
could be taken to restore confidence, I did not believe that 
there was any question which could not be solved by peace- 
ful discussion. 

| am sorry to say that there have been no signs since of 
any such action, but on the contrary the international position 
has steadily deteriorated until today we find ourselves con- 
fronted with the imminent perils of war. 

At the beginning of August a dispute arose between the 
Polish Government and the Danzig Senate as to the position 
and functions of certain Polish customs officials. It was not 
a question of major importance. Many more acute difficulties 
have been easily settled in the past in less tense conditions, and 
in this case discussions had actually begun between the parties 
last week. 

While these discussions were in progress the German press 
opened a violent campaign against the Polish Government. 
‘They declared that Danzig could not be the subject of any 
conference or any compromise, but that it must come back 
to the Reich at once unconditionally. 

They went further and linked up the question with the 
question of the Corridor and attacked the whole policy and 
attitude of the Polish Government and published circumstan- 
tial accounts of alleged ill-treatment of Germans living in 
Poland. 

We have no means of checking the accuracy of these stories, 
but we cannot help being struck by the fact that they bear a 
strong resemblance to similar allegations that were made in 
respect of the Sudeten-Germans in Czecho-Slovakia. 

We must also remember that there is a large Polish minor- 
ity in Germany and that the treatment of that minority has 
also been the subject of bitter complaint by the Polish Gov- 
ernment. ‘There is no subject which is calculated to arouse 
ill-feeling in any country more than statements about the ill- 
treatment of people of their own race in another country. 

That is a subject which provides the most inflammable of 
all materials—materials most likely to cause a general con- 
flagration. In these circumstances one can but deeply regret 
that such incidents, which if they were established beyond a 
shadow of doubt would naturally excite sympathy for the 
victims and indignation against the authors of this alleged 
ill-treatment, should be treated in a way which is calculated 
still further to embitter the atmosphere and to raise the tem- 
perature to danger point. 


It must, I think, be agreed that, in the face of this cam- 
paign, declarations by the Polish statesmen have shown great 
calm and self-restraint. The Polish leaders, while they have 
been firm in their determination to resist attack upon their 
independence, have been unprovocative. They have always 
been ready, as I am sure they would be ready now, to discuss 
differences with the German Government, if they could be 
sure that those discussions would be carried on without 
threats of force or violence and with some confidence that if 
agreement was reached its terms would be respected after- 
wards both in the letter and in the spirit. 

This press campaign is not the only symptom which is 
ominously reminiscent of past experience. Military prepara-. 
tions have been made in Germany on such a scale that that 
country is now in a condition of complete readiness for war. 
At the beginning of this week we had word that German 
troops were beginning to move towards the Polish frontier. 

It then became evident that a crisis of the first magnitude 
was approaching, and the government resolved that the time 
had come when they must seek the approval of Parliament 
for further measures of defense. 

The rise in the bank rate today was a normal protective 
measure adopted for the purpose of defending our reserves 
in a period of uncertainty. 

In view of the attitude in Berlin the government felt it 
their duty to leave no possible loophole for misunderstanding. 

The greatest calamity that could occur was not desired 
either by our own people or by the German people. 

We cannot agree that national interests can only be secured 
by the shedding of blood or by the destruction of the inde- 
pendence of other States. 

That was the situation on Tuesday last. Then, in Berlin 
and Moscow, it was announced that negotiations had been 
taking place and were likely to be soon concluded for a non- 
aggression pact between the two countries. I do not attempt 
to conceal from the House that the announcement came to 
the government as a surprise—a surprise of a very unpleasant 
character. 

For some time past there had been rumors about impending 
changes in the relations between Germany and the Soviet 
Government, but no inkling of that change had been conveyed 
either to us or the French Government by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

The House may remember that on July 31 I remarked that 
we had engaged upon a step that was almost unprecedented in 
character. I said that we had already shown a great amount 
of trust and a strong desire to bring the negotiations with 
the Soviet Union to a successful conclusion when we agreed 
to send our soldiers, sailors and airmen to Russia to discuss 
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military plans together before we had an assurance that we 
should be able to reach an agreement on political matters. 

Nevertheless, moved by the observations of the Russian 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, that if we could come to a suc- 
cessful conclusion of our military discussions, a political agree- 
ment should not present any insurmountable difficulty, we 
sent the mission. 

The British mission arrived on August 7. They were 
warmly received in friendly fashion and discussions were ac- 
tually in progress and proceeding on a basis of mutual trust 
when this bomb-shell was flung down. 

To say the least, it was highly disturbing to learn that 
while these conversations were proceeding on that basis the 
Soviet Government was secretly engaged with Germany for 
purposes which, on the face of it, were inconsistent with the 
objects of their foreign policy as we had understood it. 

I do not propose this afternoon to pass any final judgment 
upon the incident. That, I think, would be premature until 
we have had an opportunity of consulting with the French 
Government as to the meaning and consequences of this agree- 
ment, the text of which was only published this morning, but 
the question which the government had to consider when they 
learned of this announcement was what effect, if any, this 
changed situation would have upon their own policy. 

In Berlin the announcement was hailed with extraordinary 
cynicism as a great diplomatic victory which removed any 
danger of war since we and the French would no longer 
be likely to fulfill our obligations to Poland. We felt it our 
first duty to remove any such dangerous impression. 

The House will recollect that the undertaking which we 
have given to Poland was given before any agreement was 
talked of with Russia and that it was not in any way de- 
pendent on any such agreement being reached. How could 
we with honor go back upon such an obligation which we 
had so often and so plainly repeated? Therefore our first 
act was to issue a statement that our obligations to Poland 
and other countries remained unaffected. 

These obligations rest upon agreed statements made to 
the House of Commons to which effect has been given in 
treaties which are at present in an advanced stage of nego- 
tiation. These treaties, when concluded, will formally define 
our obligations, but they do not in any way alter, add to or 
subtract from the obligations of mutual assistance which had 
already been accepted. 

The communiqué which we issued to the press after the 
meeting of the Cabinet this week spoke also of certain further 
measures of defense which we have taken. As I have said, 
Germany has an immense army of men already under arms, 
and military preparations of all kinds have been and are 
being carried on on a vast scale in that country. 

The measures that we have taken up to now are of a pre- 
cautionary character. Nothing can affect the determination 
to put this country in a state of preparedness to meet any 
emergency, but I wish emphatically to repudiate any sug- 
gestion, if such suggestion should be made, that these measures 
imply an act of menace. Nothing that we have done or that 
we propose to do menaces the legitimate interests of Germany. 

It is no act of menace to prepare to help friends to defend 
themselves against force. If neighbors, wishing to live to- 
gether in peaceful and friendly relations, find that one of 
them is contemplating apparently an aggressive act of force 
against one of them and making open preparations for action, 
it is not a menace if the others announce their intention of 
aiding the one who is the subject of this threat. 

There is another action which has been taken today in the 
financial sphere. Members will have seen the announcement 
that the bank rate has today been raised to 4 per cent. The 


House will recognize that this is a normal protective measure 
adopted for the purpose of defending our resources in a 
period of uncertainty. 

There is in this connection a contribution to be made by 
citizens generally. 

The public can best cooperate by reducing, as far as pos- 
sible, any demands, directly, or indirectly for the purchase of 
foreign exchange. Next, by scrupulously observing the Chan- 
cellor’s request that capital should not at present be sent or 
moved out of the country, and finally by holding no more for- 
eign assets than are strictly required for the normal purpose 
of the business. 

In view of the attitude in Berlin to which I have already 
referred, His Majesty’s Government felt that it was their 
duty at this moment to leave no possible loophole for mis- 
understanding and so that no doubt might exist in the mind 
of the German Government, His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Berlin was instructed to seek an interview with the Ger- 
man Chancellor and hand him a message from me from the 
British Government. That message was delivered yester- 
day and the reply was received today. 

The object of my communication to the German Chan- 
cellor was to restate our position and make quite sure there 
was no misunderstanding. His Majesty’s Government felt 
that this was all the more necessary having regard to the re- 
ports which we had received as to the military movements 
taking place in Germany and as to the then projected Ger- 
man-Soviet agreement. 

I therefore made it plain, as had been done in the com- 
muniqué issued after the Cabinet met on Tuesday, that if 
the case should arise His Majesty’s Government were re- 
solved and prepared to employ without delay all the forces at 
their command. 

On numerous occasions I have stated my conviction that 
war between our two countries, admitted on all sides to be 
the greatest calamity that could occur, is not desired either 
by our own people or by the German people. 

With this fact in mind I informed the German Chancel- 
lor that in our view there was nothing in the questions aris- 
ing between Poland and Germany which could not and 
should not be resolved without the use of force if only a 
situation of confidence could be restored. 

We have expressed our willingness to assist in creating 
the conditions in which such negotiations could take place, 
but the present state of tension creates great difficulties, and 
I expressed the view that if there could be a truce on all 
sides to press polemics and to all incitement, suitable condi- 
tions might be established for direct negotiations between 
Germany and Poland upon the points between them. 

The negotiations could, of course, deal also with com- 
plaints made on either side about the treatment of minorities, 
but the German Chancellor’s reply includes what amounts 
to a restatement of the German thesis, that in Eastern Europe 
Germany should have a free hand. If we or any other coun- 
try having less direct interest in this thesis chooses to inter- 
fere, the blame for the ensuing conflict will be ours. This 
thesis entirely misapprehends the British position. 

We do not seek to proclaim a special position for our- 
selves in Eastern Europe. We do not think of asking Ger- 
many to sacrifice her national interests. But we cannot agree 
that national interests can only be secured by the shedding 
of blood or by the destruction of the independence of other 
States. 

As regards the relations between Poland and Germany, 
the German Chancellor in his reply to me has referred again 
to the situation in Danzig, drawing attention to the position 
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of that city, and to the Corridor, and to the offer he made 
early this year to settle this question by methods of negotia- 
tion. 

I have repeatedly refuted the allegations that it was our 
guarantee to Poland that decided the Polish Government to 
refuse the proposal then made. That guarantee was not, in 
fact, given until after the Polish refusal had been conveyed 
to the German Government. 

In view of the delicacy of the situation we have refrained 
from any comment upon the communication which has just 
passed between the two governments. The catastrophe has 
not yet come upon us. We must therefore still hope that 
reason and sanity may find a way to reassert themselves. The 
pronouncements that were made recently and what I have 
aid today reflect the views, I am sure, of the French Gov- 
ernment with whom we have maintained throughout the 
customary close contact in pursuance of our well-established 
cordial relations. 

Naturally our minds turn to the Dominions. We appre- 
ciate very warmly the pronouncements made by ministers in 
every part of the British Commonwealth. The indications 
which have been given from time to time, in some cases as re- 
cently as yesterday, show their sympathy in our efforts in 
the cause of peace, and in the unhappy event of their proving 
unsuccessful, are a source of profound encouragement to us 
in these critical times. 

The House will, I am sure, have noted with appreciation 
the appeal for peace made yesterday by King Leopold to the 
heads of the Oslo States at the meeting in Brussels and it 
will be evident from what I have said that His Majesty’s 
Government share the hope to which that appeal has given 
expression and earnestly trust that effect will be given it. 

The Foreign Secretary, in a speech made on June 29 at the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, set out the funda- 
mental basis of British foreign policy. That speech, I believe, 
was received with general approval. He said in the first place 
it was our determination to resist methods of force. Secondly 


there was a recognition of the world’s desire to pursue con- 
structive work of building peace. 

If we were once satisfied that the intentions of others were 
the same as our own, if we were satisfied that all wanted a 
peaceful solution, then indeed we could discuss the problems 
which are today causing the world so much anxiety. That 
definition of basic British policy still stands. We want to see 
established international order based upon mutual under- 
standing and mutual confidence. 

We cannot build up such an order unless it conforms to 
certain principles which are essential to the establishment of 
confidence and trust. Those principles must include the ob- 
servance of international undertakings when they have once 
been entered into and the renunciation of force in the settle- 
ment of differences. 

It is because those principles, to which we attach so much 
vital importance, seem to us to be in jeopardy that we have 
undertaken these tremendously unprecedented responsibilities. 
If, despite all our efforts to find a way of peace—and 
God knows I have done my best—if in spite of all that, 
we find ourselves forced to embark upon a struggle which 
is bound to be fraught with suffering and misery for all 
mankind and the end of which no man can foresee; if 
that should happen, we shall not be fighting for a political 
future of a faraway city in a foreign land. We shall be 
fighting for the preservation of those principles of which 
I have spoken and the destruction of which would involve 
the destruction of all possibilities of peace and security for 
the peace of the world. 

The issue of peace or war does not rest with us, and I 
trust that with whom responsibility does lie will think of the 
millions of human beings whose fate depends upon their ac- 
tion. 

For ourselves, we have a united country behind us and in 
this critical hour I believe that we, in the House of Com- 
mons, will stand together this afternoon and will show the 
world that as we think so we shall fight, as a united nation. 


Industry’s New Horizons 


THE FUTURE WILL BE EXACTLY AS WE THINK IT SHOULD BE 
By C. F. KETTERING, of the General Motors Company 
Made before the San Francisco and Oakland Chamber of Commerce, July 21, 1939 
Broadcast over Station WJZ and the NBC Network 


HAVE always looked for excuses to come out West, 

because I like to come here very much. I like the sugges- 

tion of your worthy Mayor that, when, as and if I retire, 
this might be a good place to come. 

The only way I can express my feeling toward this com- 
munity is by relating an incident that happened on one of 
our elevators in Detroit last year. Two errand boys were 
riding up, and one said: 

‘Jimmy, I’m going to get four weeks’ vacation this year.” 

“How come?” 

“Well, I get the regular two weeks all right.” 

“Yep.” 

“Then, I’m going to do your work while you’re away on 
vacation,” 

When I retire, I'll get a job out here. 

It was suggested that I talk about the subject of research. 
You might be interested to know that most people think of 
research as one of two kinds; either high brows or nuts. 


Now, I do not like either classification, and I think the 
reason for this classification is that the subject is not very 
well understood. If I know anything about research, they 
are all wrong. Research is just a state of mind. As we have 
said many times, it is only the act of trying to find out 
what you are going to do when you can’t keep on doing 
what you are doing now. 

A lot of people never think that they are not going to 
keep in the same line of business. We are very used to 
setting things up in a perfectly definite way and expecting 
them to run on an even keel. We have our accounting set-up, 
with interest and depreciation and this and that and the 
other thing. Now, we researchers do not represent that 
phase at all. We represent another thing that you have 
not got on your books yet, called “obsolescence.”” Obso- 
lescence is a very important thing, because we know so little 
about anything today, technically speaking. A lot of people 
feel just as the patent office manager did—that everything 
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has been done. If you went back and took a letter from each 
generation or each year, from the time that we have been 
able to write things down, and you had those in a great 
big file, we could pick out a letter of any date and it would 
read just about the same—‘“We don’t see how people who 
lived before us got along with the things they had, but we 
can’t see much chance for improvement in the future.” We 
could go back and read the same letter year after year. 
That has been the history of any subject we have today. 
The facts of the case are that the reason continued progress 
has been made is because we yet know practically nothing 
about anything. 

Scientists and researchers are always amateurs in their 
work. An amateur is a fellow who is doing a thing for his 
first time, and that is the only kind of a job a researcher or 
a scientist ever works on. After he has done it, there is 
always somebody else who can easily pick up the work and 
do it better. So, doing a thing the first time is an ama- 
teur’s job. The scientist is trying to find out, trying to push 
the border lines back a little farther; and it is very difficult 
for the hard-headed business man to understand the point 
of view which must be taken in scientific work, as against 
the normal operating program. Exact detail is an essential 
in the operation of any business; detailed costs must come in 
as a part of it. And yet when you are working on some- 
thing the nature or cost of which, if finished, cannot be 
determined in advance, there is little need for detailed costs. 

But there is another type of accounting that works out 
very well, the one the insurance companies use called “actu- 
arial.” We can consider a large number of projects and 
arrive at the average cost. If you have a life insurance pol- 
icy, nobody tries to figure out exactly when you are going 
to cross the mortality line. Some cross below it; some 
cross above it. So we say research is simply running an insur- 
ance company for an industry. In our projects there are 
risks. If we pick a lot of good risks, we run a good insur- 
ance company; if we pick a lot of poor ones, we run a poor 
insurance company. All we can insure the company against 
is something happening unexpectedly that we will not know 
at least something about. 

The other phase of research is that of continually trying 
to fix things that are wrong. Out here, as I would judge, 
you have fewer things wrong than any other place in the 
world. The method of procedure is simply to write down 
the ten things that you do not like about your business, your 
community, yourself, your neighbors or whatever it happens 
to be, and then try to fix them. Of course, you will find 
it much easier to fix the things that are wrong with yourself 
than with your neighbor. But, nevertheless, that eternally 
trying to get rid of the difficulties is another phase of re- 
search. 

Thus, the thing divided up, and there are controversies 
as to which is the most important—practical research, scien- 
tific research, pure science or whatever you wish to call it. 
There is a field for every one of the various phases. The man 
who is working far ahead in the borderland of things in 
which nobody can see any sense is working on the essential 
of a few years later. As somebody has said, the or!ly differ- 
ence between pure science and applied science is twenty-five 
years. 

Now let us look at some of the things that have happened. 
As you know, the Panama Canal has been a very important 
accomplishment engineering-wise. Yet the American engi- 
neers knew but one thing more than the French engineers, 
the habits of two female mosquitoes! And yet had someone 
said, ‘“Now, we are going to build a canal, and we've got to 
study mosquitoes,” 1 am sure it would have sounded very 
foolish. Now we can see the relationship. The mosquitoes 


were the carriers of yellow and malaria fevers; and once 
the mosquitoes were out of the road and under control, the 
engineering job was not so very difficult. I can imagine 
going before even a Chamber of Commerce out here on the 
West Coast and saying, “I think we ought to study mosqui- 
toes if you want to get the bridges built across the Bay.” 
You never can tell what the implications are because, as I 
have said before, we know so little. In the whole gamut of 
human knowledge today I think we have rather protected 
our ignorance by setting up artificial standards of what we 
know and what we do not know. 

I had a group of scientific men in my office one time and 
they said, “What is really new? Why do you worry about 
anything in science? We know about it.” “Well,” I said, 
there is a question that has worried me since I was a boy. 
“Why can I see through a pane of glass?” “Well,” they 
said, “that is really quite simple. That is on account of its 
being transparent.” We opened the dictionary and found the 
word transparent and found that something is transparent if 
we can see through it. Knowing something in two different 
languages does not help the facts at all. Nobody knows why 
we can see through a pane of glass, whether it is transparent 
or not, because we do not have the slightest idea of how 
light is transmitted or how it gets through the glass. You 
can always tell how little one knows about a given subject 
by the number of Latin or Greek derivatives he uses to 
describe it. 

Ve are working on some problems now on the old story 
of why grass is green. The only reason we took this problem 
is because everybody thinks he knows why grass is green. But 
the problem has been worked on for about 120 years and no- 
body has the slightest idea as to why it is green. 

We felt this work was important, because if it were 
not for the green grass none of us would be here. It is the 
mechanism that catches the sunlight and makes the enormous 
number of compounds in our food, clothing and fuel. Out 
here where you have the mountains, you get sun work in 
running your water towers, which is another indirect way 
that you use solar energy. The sun has two jobs to do; 
one is to grow the grass and the plants, and the other is to 
pump the water that keeps the rivers running. The fuels we 
have in the ground, the petroleum products and the coal, 
are a sort of bank account, of the sun in ages past. Our 
automobiles are driven around the country using liquid sun- 
shine as a fuel. 

One time I asked an engineer why we should not be able 
to run our cars on the sunshine direct. He immediately 
said, “Oh, no, you couldn’t do that.” “But how are we run- 
ning them now?” “Well,” he said, “We are running them 
on gasoline.” “And what is gasoline?” Tracing it down to 
the final analysis we came to the conclusion that the energy 
of the gasoline came from the sun. “Well,” I said, “it looks 
as though we must age the sunshine about 40,000,000 years, 
then, before we can use it.” All we are trying to do in our 
photosynthesis work, or in our study of why grass is green, 
is to hasten the process some so it will not be necessary for 
the sunshine to lie in the ground so long. 

Now, of course, when we say photosynthesis, we say “the 
effect of light,” and when we say chlorophyll, we have chosen 
the Greek word for green leaf. We do not know any more 
about the subject when we say we are working on “photo- 
synthesis as it takes place in chlorophyll” than if we merely 
say, “why the grass is green,” because we know nothing 
about the subject in either language. 

Almost every place you go today, there is this idea that 
we do know a lot about things; and the statement is made 
that the world is about finished. There is a great deal of dis- 
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cussion today about technological unemployment. We think 
there is a lot of unemployment due to technology, but we 
do not think it is because we have too much technology. We 
rather think it is because we have so little. 

Perhaps no other country in the world has ever had the 
problem that we have today, the problem of too many men, 
too much money and too much material. But our problem 
is really to find some way to use our excess. We are merely 
short of projects—that is all. Which means we have too few 
inventions, too few ideas. I do not think we should be too 
negative to the WPA because that is about as good a project 
as one can invent on short notice. 

If we could broaden our industrial base there is no ques- 
tion but what men could be put back to work. The difficulty 
in broadening it is that we do not realize some of the things 
that are back of it. For instance, there is a new type of light- 
ing just coming out now called fluorescent lighting. That is 
a distinct step in the field of artificial illumination. It has 
been a thing that for many years scientists have thought they 
could do. All we know about making light was to heat 
something so very hot it glowed. We knew, however, that 
a firefly does not produce his light in the same way. He 
made light without heat. So everybody said, ‘““We’ve got to 
pet cold light.” 

This new fluorescent light is the first step along the line 
of giving us better lights for less money, and they are very 
much less concentrated. In other words, it is almost like 
artificial daylight. When we got the old carbon filament 
incandescent lamp years ago people said, “Well, you can’t 
do much better’n that.” Then they came along with the 
tungsten filament lamp and later with the gas filled lamps. 
‘Now we've reached the end,” they said. But now the new 
fluorescent light comes along and it is about twice or three 
times as efficient as the best thing we have ever had. Right 
away somebody says, “Well, now you are at the end of it.” 
Why is it that people always want to stop? 

If we started to walk from here to New York, we could 
walk for three or four days and say, ““We ought to be there.” 
But we would not be there because it is a long distance. 
Likewise it is a long distance to the end of something so far 
as complete knowledge is concerned, and we have just walked 
about two days out of San Francisco on our knowledge. 
Why it is that we always want to put things into a finality 
I have never been able to understand. We have often said 
that we think the only place where there are any settees to sit 
down and rest is in front of the undertaker’s office. 

‘Time and change are tied together so eternally that we 
cannot separate them. Just as long as we are going to keep 
time running we are going to have change coming along with 
it. Why we should make it such a heroic job to change our 
minds instead of going along with the spirit of the situation, 
understanding why things are as they are, I have never 
thoroughly understood. But people say, “Oh, we don’t want 
to change.” ‘The reason for that attitude, I think, is that 
we are a two-fold system. We have within ourselves an in- 
stinctive reaction which says, “Don’t.” And then we have 
another thing called intelligence which says, “Let us analyze 
that.” I think it was ‘Thomas Jefferson who made the state- 
ment that the second solemn thought is always essential and 
seldom wrong. My argument is that there never is a first 
solemn thought. It is the instinctive reaction and it says 
“no” so much that unless we guard against it very care- 
fully we are likely to always be against anything new. Choose 
any committee you like on any subject you wish to pick, let 
somebody come betore the committee and present a new sub- 
ject; and I can tell you what the reaction will be. They will 
say it is no good. ‘They have not had time to think it over 
and Old Man Instinct says, “Don’t do it, boys; it’s wrong.” 


We should avoid as much as possible our going on record. 
When anyone springs something new on us, we must learn 
to scratch our heads and say, I’ll think that over,” because 
most of us do not like to back up. When we once go on 
record it is very difficult to say, “Well, now we just went 
on record about that, and we don’t think we ought to do 
anything about it.” So keep off the record and take a little 
time to think. 

Your country out here is the greatest exemplification I 
know of what man can do to change the character of the 
natural resources. There was an old colored fellow down 
South who had been able to get a little loan. He picked up 
a little cottage out at the end of town, cleaned it up, put a 
fence around it, and had grown a very, very lovely garden. 
The parson came along one day and said, “Mose, you and 
de Lord has certainly got a wonderful garden there.” Mose 
replied, ““That’s right, Parson, but you oughta seen it when 
de Lord had it by himself.” Your community here has suf- 
fered but little from your assistance to the Lord in making 
it the marvellous community it is. 

The things we can hope to do depend altogether upon 
how we think. There is very little we can think of that 
we cannot expect. Take, for example, this elementary thing 
ef communication. I can remember the time when we had 
the first transcontinental telephone broadcast and listened 
to the waves of the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. Last year I 
happened to be in England where a friend of mine in the 
Postal Telegraph Office told me of a meeting he attended on 
the occasion of the second anniversary of the telephone in 
London. A Chamber of Commerce luncheon celebration was 
held celebrating the great accomplishment of telephoning 
25 miles out of the city limits. Suppose someone had stepped 
in and announced, “Now gentlemen, if you’d throw these 
wires away you could speak to America without any wires.” 
Nobody would have given him any consideration. And yet 
the week of the big storm in New England a thousand mes- 
sages a day were going from Boston to London to New 
York, a perfectly normal accomplishment which could only 
be done after practice. 

And that is a thing I should like to bring up here. The 
new thing that the researcher does or brings to us needs the 
practice of experience and commercialism. It is the people 
who use an article who finally perfect it for us. Take, for 
example, the automobile and its spectacular history. It has 
by no means been manufactured alone by automobile fac- 
tories. For every person employed in a factory today there 
are 11 employed outside in the motor car industry. The 
manufacturing of motor cars is about the same to the motor 
car industry as the manufacturing of surgical tools is to the 
surgical business. The roadways, the gasoline, the petroleum, 
the rubber—all these things, the production of which is inde- 
pendent of the motor car companies, are a part of this great 
industry. Our whole study is to follow with the kind of 
tool that people want to use. 

Of course, the motor car of today is quite different from 
the car of yesterday because of these new facilities. New 
roads, hot dog stands, restaurants, and so forth, have changed 
our whole idea about what the motor car business should be. 
The real estate business is a part, to a large extent, of the 
motor car industry. I never was impressed by this fact until 
we opened the Chicago-Denver service on the Denver 
Zephyr. Leaving Chicago at 6:30 in the evening, we reached 
Denver at 8:30 the following morning. As we sat in the 
hotel lobby in Denver, a real estate man came up to me and 
said, “This is the greatest thing that ever happened to us.” 
“What do you mean?” “Why,” he said, ‘‘a lot of Chicago 
people are going to have summer homes out here now.” 
And it was a fact. We never realize that one thing is so 
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interrelated with another. A scientist in India trying to 
find out why the sky is blue discovered a method of analyz- 
ing steel. In Japan a ccientist developed a new type of 
magnet steel ; today we have different kinds of radio receivers 
and loud speakers. There are no customs duties on an idea. 
The ideas of men working here, there and the other place 
when brought together produce wonderful results. 

The bridges spanning the Bay and the Golden Gate were 
not built last year, two years ago, or even three years ago. 
They started to be built when we learned how to draw high 
tensile strength wire. We could not have built them 25 
years ago, perhaps, but the accumulated knowledge of metal- 
lurgy from the yéars past has made the bridges possible. 

I have often illustrated the same idea by saying, “There 
is a radio set. You can tune it to a station in London and 
hear an English voice say, “This is London calling’.” We 
say, “That’s a marvellous thing; let’s take it apart and 
see what it is.’’ We take it apart, and we say to the cabinet- 
maker, “Jim, could you make a cabinet like this one?” 
“Sure,” he says, “I could make just as many as you want.” 
We take the chassis apart and remove the tuning mechanism. 
“Sure,” says the mechanic, “I could make that.” The glass 
blower says, “Sure, I could make as many bulbs as you like.” 

But they are not the fellows who make the radio set. 
The accumulated knowledge of everybody from the time of 
Michael Faraday on down to the present, when put together, 


made the radio set. That is the reason you can hear a man 
saying, “This is London calling.” The progress we have 
made from Michael Faraday’s time to the present is only a 
step on the road of eternal progress, progress that will be 
made as long as men will think ahead. 

Most people want to live in the past, but the past is fin- 
ished and we are unable to do anything about it. We can, 
however, do a lot about what we are going to have and do in 
the future. I always like to think of the future as being a 
very interesting place to live because I expect to spend all 
the remainder of my life in it. 

The future will be just exactly what you and I think it 
should be. If we want it to be a developing, progressing, im- 
proving situation with better relationships between ourselves 
and other countries, it will be that. The only thing that is 
affected by today’s situation is the human family. The birds, 
the bees and the butterflies know nothing about political 
and social unrest in the world today. Just why do we have 
this particular type of animal organization called a human 
being? It is because we thought ourselves into the situation. 
Now, if we can think ourselves into it we can think ourselves 
out of it. We were able to think ourselves from the cave 
through all the long eras into the situation we are today, 
with all of its improvements. Nobody can make me believe 
that the same type of thought will not carry us out to any- 
thing our imagination will let us think. 


The Problems of Medicine 


THE ERRORS OF GROUP PRACTICE 


By JOHN P. PETERS, M.D., Professor of Medicine, Yale University 
Delivered at the Annual Convention of Group Health Plans, Hotel Astor, New York, July 20, 1939 


FTER more than twenty years spent in teaching clin- 
ical medicine, I am increasingly shocked that any- 
one can consider it decent to grant in perpetuity to 

every graduate of a medical school who can meet the legal 
qualifications, the right as an individual to arbitrate mat- 
ters of life and death. To me this is what the individualistic 
competitive practice of medicine implies. The problems of 
medicine differ in no respect from those of industry in gen- 
eral. Under the influence of science, medicine has been so 
transformed that no one can hope to possess, much less to 
exploit, all the knowledge and skills which its practice re- 
quires. Differentiation and specialization have been inev- 
itable. But the more highly differentiated and specialized 
medicine becomes, the more essential is it to find machinery 
for its coordination, Physical facilities must be centralized 
in the interests of economy and efficiency; the public can 
not afford to have these appurtenances multiplied excessively 
and only partially utilized. Loss of time and motion must be 
minimized. In other walks of life which technology has 
affected, this revolutionary force has been met by combina- 
tion and organization. No logical reason can be advanced 
why medicine should remain a solitary exception. The ad- 
vantages of coordinated practice have been recognized and 
taught in every medical school and teaching hospital of this 
country for twenty years or more. This point should be 
beyond argument today and will engage little of my at- 
tention. 

Although the analogy between the material problems of 
industry and medicine is so close, in purpose the two have 
been traditionally distinguished. In theory, at least, the 
motive of medicine is not to reward the physician, but to 


give the best health to the people. Ideally, the corset man- 
ufacturer might also aim to give all the world perfect es- 
thetic figures, but this is not his professed ambition nor 
what the public expects of him. No opprobrium attaches to 
him if, within broad ethical principles, his chief efforts are 
bent to securing as much profit as he may from those that 
can be persuaded to buy his wares. The comfort and beauty 
of the people at large assume a secondary place in his pro- 
gram. It need surprise no one, then, if the sales force 
assumes a dominant position in the corset business. Group 
practice can fall into the same error if major emphasis is 
placed upon the economies to be derived from organization. 

The potentialities of medicine are advancing with ever 
increasing acceleration. This is no cause for self-congratu- 
lation unless we can be assured that the gap between po- 
tentiality and accomplishment is not increasing proportion- 
ally, as I fear it is. Every day sees some new discovery 
heralded in the newspaper. But the extent to which these 
discoveries become available to those for whose benefit they 
are intended is not recorded. The medical profession takes 
delight in congratulating itself and the system of individual 
competitive practice for the high estate of medical science 
in this country. In actual fact the practitioner is playing an 
ever diminishing role in the productive offices of medicine. 
The new diagnostic and therapeutic procedures which he 
employs and the apparatus which he operates emanate more 
and more from full-time salaried workers in educational in- 
stitutions, research organizations or commercial firms. Often 
enough the inventors have not even a medical degree. The 
physician is being relegated to the position of distributor 
and technician. To me this seems a deplorable situation, It 
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becomes more deplorable when it is recognized that a large, 
I suspect an increasing, proportion of these distributors and 
technicians have but a hazy idea of the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying the procedures which they are employing. 
This is no aspersion upon the profession; it is merely a 
statement pf-an uncomfortable fact. 

Education has not kept pace with the intellectual demands 
put upon the medical profession and, under the present 
system, can not. In this respect group practice, properly 
orientated, should have a particularly beneficial effect; but 
special provisions must be made for this purpose, it can 
not be left to chance and unusual personal initiative. Those 
of my generation for the most part had but the flimsiest sci- 
entific background on which to implant the discoveries that 
were thrust upon us. We had to catch what we could and 
work largely by rule of thumb. Even those who kept 
closest to the fountains of knowledge found much that was 
poured upon us beyond our comprehension. Perhaps it was 
our scientific deficiencies that made us overemphasize the 
art of our profession and the anthithesis between theory and 
practice. It has been comforting to cherish the myth that the 
investigator is incapable of applying his discoveries. Almost 
a studied attempt has been made to isolate him from the 
patient and to exalt the middle man, to the detriment of 
medicine. The practice of medicine is always a matter of 
scientific investigation, whether it be in search of a diag- 
nosis or the most suitable form of treatment. It seems the 
height of unreason to assume that the man who has only 
a superficial knowledge of chemistry and physiology is best 
fitted to analyze a problem that involves the use of these 
disciplines. If our purpose were only to effect economies and 
to multiply financial returns, the salesman’s—or, as we 
like to call it, bedside manner would be a primary asset. 
Since our ostensible aim is to provide exemplary medical care, 
we shall be better advised to put a premium upon knowl- 
edge, intelligence and skill. No virtue should attach to the 
possession of humanity and the principles of gentlemanly 
conduct; only lack of these homely virtues is to be con- 
demned. 

All this may seem utterly vague and irrelevant. Vague 
it may be, but not irrelevant. Groups must not be developed 
on department store or repair shop principles or their mem- 
bers will sink to the level of clerks and technicians. How 
this may be prevented under any particular circumstances 
is a matter to be discovered by experiment and experience. 
‘The proper formula is not likely to be found, however, un- 
less the objective: is kept continually in mind. The purpose 
behind a group must be to provide the finest quality of 
medicine. This end can only be achieved if the group is 
so organized that it will attract men with high intelligence 
and imagination and offer them opportunity for continuous 
growth and development. At present, even in our medical 
schools and teaching hospitals, a topsy turvy system has 
arisen. A certain number of young men can secure fellow- 
ships which enable them, for a short period, to devote their 
full energies to investigative pursuits. However, it is clearly 
recognized that for most of them investigation is never to 
be a career. It is merely a kind of grand tour. It is rather 
generally implied that those who adopt research as a career 
are academic recluses. Real life lies in the practical en- 
deavors of diagnosis and therapy where the fur coats and 
big cars are found. Prizes go to those who follow derivative 
pursuits. This atmosphere colors the whole educational sys- 
tem. Students view the basic preclinical disciplines not as 
the fundamental reference points by which all medicine 
must be oriented, but as rather nasty hurdles to be passed 
and forgotten as expeditiously as possible. Finding those 
to whom their clinical tutelage is entrusted eminently suc- 


cessful despite an obviously foggy background they are 
abetted in their spirit of contempt. By the time they have 
reached the parting of the ways, students who had the gifts 
that might have made them productive contributors are fit 
in spirit and training only to sell second-hand wares. Those 
who do linger for a moment in the academic halls, mindful 
of their short reprieve and of the future which awaits them, 
turn their little time to some tawdry or transient problem 
that will offer immediately exploitable returns. Seldom do 
they rise above the level of mere technical proficiency. 
And why, pray, should they be expected to delve deeper 
when they know that under the present system they can not 
hope to achieve anything important? Once launched into 
life, the pursuit of knowledge and its expansion sink in- 
evitably to a secondary position in the physician’s life. To 
be sure, if he enters a technical specialty and has ingenuity, 
he may invent a gadget or, if he has keen powers of observa- 
tion, may describe a syndrome. But on the whole, his point 
of view is descriptive; it belongs to that past era when 
medicine has not yet been invaded by the natural and bio- 
logical sciences. The physician who has even an intimate 
speaking acquaintance with these is still a rara avis. The 
usual excuse for this state of affairs is lack of time. The 
young practitioner, however, has a superfluity of time. The 
real difficulty is that he dares not put this time to the best 
purpose lest he miss a patient; or else, that he is not situ- 
ated where he can take advantage of his spare time. 

It is in the transformation of this order that group prac- 
tice has its greatest opportunity. What it should offer to 
physicians is quite as important as what it should offer to 
patients. Perhaps the word physician has been used in- 
advisedly throughout. No group of physicians can function 
efficiently on any large scale without the aid of other pro- 
fessions. What I have to say about physicians is quite as ap- 
plicable to all the experts in a group. 

The remainder of the time at my disposal, I shall use to 
point from personal experience certain principles to which, 
I believe, groups must adhere if they are to provide care 
of high and constantly improving quality. For almost twenty 
years, | have been responsible for the chemical and meta- 
bolic work of a university department of internal medicine. 
This has involved, besides the administration of the chemi- 
cal laboratories, the direction of investigation, and the edu- 
cation of students, the conduct of a clinic consisting of 
hospital and outpatient services for all classes of the popu- 
lation. ‘These services are not confined to diagnosis and 
consultation; probably the major load is therapeutic. This 
may seem hardly relevant to group practice; patients come 
and go at random without any particular method of se- 
lection; the field of activity is limited. Of course the 
metabolism division is not isolated from the other divisions 
of the university clinic; but I prefer to consider it as an 
autonomous unit because it has certain distinctive features. 
From the outset the conduct of the division has been re- 
garded as an experiment in the provision of exemplary medi- 
cal care. The ideal is to treat every patient as a research 
problem and to see that all the work done is of such quality 
that it can be used for teaching and investigative purposes. 
No division has been drawn between research and routine 
work in clinic, laboratories or personnel. To be sure there 
is always a research fellow or two, but these are looked upon 
as educational responsibilities, not as exploitable assets. Each 
member of the regular staff has his particular problem or 
problems, but he must also do his part in teaching and take 
his turn in running the hospital service and with outpatients, 
charity and private. No line is drawn between ambulatory 
and inpatients or between rich and poor in this respect. In 
addition, each man must spend a certain amount of time on 
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the general medical service in order that he may not lose 
perspective. Besides the special individual investigations, 
there are group activities. Certain policies are set up which 
are to be carried out consistently for a time in order to 
secure general information about the value of various diag- 
nostic or therapeutic procedures. Under these circumstances 
every person is constantly exposed to the impact and scrutiny 
of his fellows. No one can be ignorant of the purpose, ac- 
tions or accomplishments of the others, because no one is 
independent of his associates, although he has freedom to 
pursue his own interests. No restrictions are put upon the 
scope of investigative efforts except those imposed by limited 
resources and facilities. The publications of the depart- 
ment range from pure biochemistry to clinical observations 
that have not a chemical taint. 

How far the purpose of the experiment to give exemplary 
medical care, has been attained, it is not for me to say; 
but something has been learned of the principles which 
must govern attempts to attain this object. In the first place, 
contrary to popular tradition, it has been found that those 
men who have evinced the least interest and ability in in- 
vestigation have also been least useful in the clinic, not 
merely because they do not support the work of their asso- 
ciates; but because they do not exercise their analytical 
powers and are not alert and well-informed. They do not 
expedite the introduction of new methods nor further ra- 
tional and consistent policies in the use of old methods. 
Part time men have proved almost universally unreliable. 
Economic compulsion will not allow them to accord their 
activities in the clinic more than a secondary place. They can 
not afford at any time to disregard a private call, especially 
in the earlier years of practice. More important than this, 
however, they have not the time to keep in touch with the 
work about them. They destroy correlation and consistency 
in the work of the clinic. Their studies, like their contacts 
in the clinic, must be superficial. They have time only to 
catch intellectual sandwiches on the run. Experience with 
the fee system of payment has been no more satisfactory. 
Few can resist the pressure to place their personal interests 
above those of the group or the patient. Consultation and 
cooperation become last and not first recourses. 

Two objections, I anticipate, will be immediately raised 
to such a clinic: one, that it is devoid of personal relations; 
second, that it can be conducted only at a prohibitive price. 
The first can be quickly disposed of. It is quite impossible 
to readjust the life of an individual completely, to reor- 
ganize all his habits, as the management of metabolic diseases 
requires without intimate knowledge of his life. Within 
limits, patients tend to return to the same physician by 
preference of one or the other party or both. But so closely 
knit is the organization that a large proportion of the 
patients are familiar with and loyal to the group. Changes 
of personnel have seldom disturbed these relations or this 
loyalty because they are based on confidence in integrity and 
professional competence. On the matter of expense, I can 
speak with less certainty because no attempts have been made 
by cost-accounting methods to separate the purely educa- 
tional expenses connected with the medical school from 
those of the clinic. I am convinced, however, that the 
principles on which the experiment has been based are sound 
and that they are applicable to groups outside of medical 
schools. If. the medical care provided by these groups is 
to be of exemplary character, time and opportunity must be 
given to all of the participants for continuous self-improve- 
ment, and productive work must be encouraged. The clinical 
work should be imbued always with the spirit of investi- 
gation and the thirst for knowledge. 


Don’t mistake me. I cherish no illusion that any system 
can be devised that will make of all men original geniuses. 
But care must be taken that originality and peculiar talents 
are not stifled. Unless we are ever alert to find these attri- 
butes and to give them a suitable outlet we shall have medi- 
cal machines of uniform pattern. Furthermore, I do not 
suggest that groups employ persons to engage solely in re- 
search activities. Such persons rightly belong in research 
institutes or universities. I am convinced, however, that 
there are continuously wasted men who could make valu- 
able contributions, but who will not immure themselves 
in these cloisters. Sometimes I suspect that present academic 
traditions repel the most vital, attracting dilettantes. 

The tendency at the present time is to think of a group 
in terms of techniques. We must have a man to run an 
X-ray apparatus, one for the electrocardiograph, one or two 
to man scalpels and saws, and a separate one to keep his 
eye on each of the scopes by which the rious orifices of 
the body can be explored. In the distance are others who 
examine materials and remains brought to them from pa- 
tients. —The machinery becomes almost more important than 
the men who run it. Machinery, however, becomes obso- 
lete with increasing rapidity ; and those who live only through 
their machines can not but die with them. We need not 
cardiologists but physiologists; not operators, but surgeons, 
not radiologists, but explorers. There must be division of 
effort in groups according to training and skills. But the 
compelling reason for organization into groups is not to 
insulate men further in their specialties, but to break down 
the barriers that have arisen between them; to confine 
specialization to the material aspects of professional ac- 
tivity, but to broaden the intellectual outlook. 

At the present time increasing numbers of students, in- 
ternes, residents, and young physicians of all kinds come 
to me asking where they may escape the stultifying effects 
of private practice, how they may continue their medical 
lives in a manner that is compatible with their ideals. They 
linger in the hospital or university as long as they dare, at 
great sacrifice to themselves and their families, hoping against 
hope that some opening may be found for them. But the 
opportunities are few and have, diminished with the de- 
pression. Those who are finally forced by dire economic 
necessity to depart are not necessarily inferior nor are they 
timid souls. From them come some of the best and most 
successful practitioners in your communities. But they heve 
their eyes and hearts set on other ends. They are trying to 
avoid not hard work, but those features of practice which 
divert men from their true work. They dread the anxious 
idleness of an empty office and the loss of knowledge and 
skill that comes from weary waiting. These are the men 
whom groups may have for the asking if they will give them 
the kinds of opportunities which they have learned to value 
during their educational careers. ‘There is too much talk 
of refresher courses. These, to my mind, are mere make- 
shifts to which the present system has forced us, expedients 
by which the practitioner may be taught new tricks. The 
best interests of education are not met by talking down to 
people. We need more men who will go to medical meetings 
to discuss scientific problems with their peers. Staff con- 
ferences, though useful and sometimes stimulating, may sup- 
plement, but can never replace, thoughtful personal study. 
Unless those who participate in them have something orig- 
inal to contribute, such conferences usually degenerate to 
mere discussions of routine and administration or to the 
presentation of uncritical transcriptions or reviews of the 
work of other men. 

The groups I hypothecate have not only the opportunity to 
enlist the services of outstanding youths, but the responsi- 
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bility of providing for the development of more. Because 
as this movement grows, we shall need more physicians 
trained on the newer model. Our universities, even if they 
grow beyond my fondest hopes, can not assume the burden 
of educating the great mass of physicians beyond a certain 


stage. But modern medicine does not permit education to 
cease at any point, unless doctors, like automobiles, are to 
be marked with the date of manufacture, model of 1939, 
40, etc. I see no reason why groups, especially in and about 
hospitals, should not become new foci of education and re- 
search. Need I add that authority in such groups must 
clothe imagination; administration must be handmaid, not 


mistress; mere technical proficiency must not be rewarded 
above productive curiosity and critical judgment. This 
is another, and perhaps the most cogent, argument for remu- 
neration -by salaries. It allows rewards to be made on the 
basis of merit and service, rather than acquisitiveness. 

Along these lines, and only along these lines, I believe, 
can the best that medicine has to offer be made available to 
the public, rich and poor alike. Only by pursuing these ideals 
can the physician be restored from the position of salesman 
and technician, to which the outworn system of competitive 
private practice has condemned him, to his birthright, the 
making of medicine. 


Voluntary Action and Governmental 
Compulsion in Democracy 


EDUCATION IS THE KEY TO THE SOLUTION 
By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH, Chairman of the Board, Chase National Bank 


Delivered at the Congress on Education for Democracy, under the auspices of Teachers College 


Columbia University, August 16, 1939 


N the course of the meetings which have already been 

held during the first two days of the Congress on Edu- 

cation for Democracy, much has been said concerning 
the contrasts which exist between democracy and dictator- 
ship. The characteristics of each of these opposite methods 
of government have been analyzed in great detail, and the 
significance for education of the many differences between 
them has been discussed at length. Some of these differences 
are most striking and are apparent to the most superficial 
observer. No one could fail to understand, for example, the 
difference between the status of the individual with relation 
to the state in a democracy and under a collectivist form of 
government. Other differences are less apparent and more 
subtle. Of these, perhaps the most important, from the point 
of view of education, is the relative role played in each case 
by the voluntary action of individuals and action which they 
are forced to take or refrain from taking under compulsion 
of the government. 

No doubt, we would all agree, whether we are totali- 
tarians or democrats, that the first function of government 
is to make it possible for men to live and work together 
amicably. Indeed, the emergence of some arrangement by 
which a few men lived at peace with each other and worked 
productively together marked the first stage of man’s social 
evolution. Ever since the dawn of history, mankind has 
been engaged, through political and social systems of many 
kinds, in the effort to devise the most effective method of 
accomplishing this first function of government. 

Every system of government which has thus far been 
created depends in greater or less degree upon compulsion. 
Sometimes the compulsion has come at the command of 
tribal chiefs, sometimes from a council of elders, sometimes 
the regulations have been found in taboo, in custom, or in 
tradition. But no matter how the rules have been formulated 
they have existed, and in one way or another the individual 
has been obliged to conform to them. Even in the most 
primitive systems, however, we find that compulsion and 
voluntary action have operated side by side. 

As one follows the course of political history up to the 
present time, one finds the same thing. Some modern societies 
use compulsion almost exclusively, while others depend to a 


very large degree on voluntary action. But never do we 
find the one to the complete exclusion of the other. Indeed, 
even in the case of the dictatorships, it is no doubt the 
desire of the government to rely, as far as possible, on volun- 
tary action. The reason for this is that, in the last analysis, 
the power of any government depends, upon the willing 
support of at least a substantial part of the people. In the 
case of a democracy, it is essential that the government should 
rely more on voluntary action and less upon compulsion. 

The key to responsible voluntary action is education. 
Granted the truth of the often-repeated maxim that the goal 
of education is to teach man to think, then action prompted 
by education is apt to be the result of thought, and not the 
result of whim, prejudice, or passion. I take it that here 
lies the difference between education and propaganda, a dif- 
ference which in these times it sometimes requires the keen- 
est discrimination to recognize. 

Here also lies the cause for the fundamental difference 
in the approach to educational problems in the case of the 
democracies, as distinguished from the dictatorships. Hour by 
hour, day by day, whether we live in a country governed by 
free institutions or in a totalitarian state, we are assailed by 
propagandist campaigns under the guise of education. The 
ostensible purpose of such a campaign may be to educate 
us to keep our houses clean, to be careful in our diets, or to 
support some plan for social reform, whereas the real pur- 
pose is to sell a particular brand of soap, a special kind of 
prepared food, or to elect some particular individual to pub- 
lic office. But the underlying dissimilarity between the form 
which this propagandist perversion of education takes in a 
democracy and in a totalitarian state is this: That in the 
latter by continuing appeals to fear, hatred, avarice, or 
envy, men are persuaded to barter their individual liberties 
for the advantages promised by the dictator. Propaganda in 
this sense is the very antithesis of education, for instead of 
teaching a man to think for himself, it persuades him to hand 
over to some one else the power and responsibility of think- 
ing for him. Education in a democracy and for democracy 
can mean no such thing. In a democracy, the rulers of the 
people are the people themselves. Accordingly, the aim of 
education in a democracy must be to teach the people to 
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think with discrimination and wisdom, to so instruct them 
that they are able not only to think but think things through, 
so that they can distinguish between the sound and the un- 
sound, between propaganda and education, and between the 
false and the true. 

In a democracy, moreover, it must be the aim of education 
to teach the citizen that he must first of all rule himself, 
and that in ruling himself he must not forget that every 
act he performs, in whatever walk of life he may be, af- 
fects ultimately every other person in his community. This 
becomes increasingly true as our population increases and 
our economic and political life become more complicated. 
The citizen of a democracy above all others must never 
be permitted to forget that “He who ruleth himself is 
greater than he who taketh a city.” 

One of the great weaknesses of our democracy is that most 
of us are unwilling to accept our primary responsibilities as 
citizens of exercising this individual self-discipline. 

We are too prone to rush to our state legislature or to 
Congress for the enactment of laws which shall bind us and 
our fellow citizens to do things or not to do things, with- 
out first attempting through education to bring about the 
course of conduct which we desire. And if we fear our 
individual voices have not sufficient influence, we gather 
together a sizable body of citizens to speak with us, so that 
the Legislature or Congress shall surely listen to our de- 
mands. That is the technique of the pressure group, and it 
has resulted too often in the enactment of laws which are not 
workable because they did not spring from the needs of the 
people as a whole and so do not have their support. Such 
laws are tyrannical and breed disrespect for law. 

The tendency toward overlegislation in the United States 
that we have seen in recent years is due in part no doubt 
to the serious times through which we have been passing. 
Yet, we have not continually been in a state of crisis of such 
intensity that new and untried legislation has been in- 
evitably required to save the situation. Instead, it seems to 
me, new legislation has very often been needed to correct 
the mistakes of overhasty and ill-considered legislation pre- 
viously enacted. Thus we get a pendulum swing of laws, 
designed to restore balance but never coming to rest. 

This state of affairs, as I have said, arises largely be- 


cause of the unwillingness of each one of us to voluntarily 
fulfill his own personal responsibility as a citizen in a de- 
mocracy. In his Essay on Politics, Emerson said that “the 
form of government which prevails is the expression of what 
cultivation exists in the population which permits it,” that 
the “State must follow and not lead the character and 
progress of the citizen,” that too much law is an abuse of 
government and that the antidote to this is the “influence of 
private character, the growth of the individual.” 

These thoughts have, of course, particular application to 
the case of a democracy. But how is Emerson’s antidote to 
be provided? The home and the church are of vital im- 
portance both in the creation of character and in the growth 
of the individual, but can any one doubt that the role of 
education in the accomplishment of this end is of equal im- 
portance? In searching for the answer to the question of 
how this high function can best be fulfilled, it is most fitting 
that our educators should call into council representative men 
and women from all elements of the community. The wis- 
dom of no one man or group can possibly be sufficient to 
guide our educators, either, as to the goals which should 
be sought, or as to the methods which should be adopted. 
I believe that it is most important that means should be 
found to make permanent some method of consultation such 
as the present Congress on Education for Democracy. 

Let us hope that by this means we will be able to chart 
our course so that in this great democracy of ours, we can 
use voluntary action more than compulsion, self-control more 
than law, a growth of public responsibility more than legis- 
lative enactment, education more than force. In a word, 
that through wise educational policies we will be able to 
preserve our individual liberties and not succumb to any 
form of tyranny or collectivism. If I were to express my 
own belief with regard to the possibility of successfully ac- 
complishing these ends, in one sentence, I would say: If 
we can implant in our people the Christian virtues which 
we sum up in the word character, and, at the same time, 
give them a knowledge of the line which should be drawn 
between voluntary action and governmental compulsion in a 
democracy, and of what can be accomplished within the 
stern laws of economics, we will enable them to retain their 
freedom, and at the same time, make them worthy to be 
free. 


A Free Press and Religious Freedom 


THE PRESS HAS ITS ROLL OF MARTYRS 


By GEORGE LANG, Professor of Philosophy, University of Alabama 
Before the Annual Convention of the Southern Newspaper Publishers Association at Old Point Comfort. Virginia 
June 16, 1939 


Y subject is somewhat vague. Whether I am to dis- 
cuss the effect on religious freedom of a free press 
or the effect on a free press of religious freedom 

is not clear to me. As freedom is not one thing or one free- 
dom but many freedoms, I am going to make an emphasis 
out of the meaning of a free press and point out at what 
points a free press and religious freedom are in close relation- 
ship when not actually identical in purpose and outlook. 

It is evident at once, that there is little regard for any and 
all freedoms outside of a responsible democratic government ; 
whether that government be republican or monarchical in 
form. In a totalitarian state there can be no free expression; 


for freedom of speech or of the press implies the high art 
of criticism. Absolutisms of any kind cannot tolerate criti- 
cism. “Monarchy and Presbytery doth exist like God and the 
Devil” said one of the inglorious Stuart kings, with real 
insight if not with worldy wisdom. Presbytery meant free 
speech and a free press in the eyes of King James and these 
he saw were dangerous to the stability of his throne. 

What might be taken as the golden text of a free press is 
found in Milton’s “Areopagitica.” He says there, “Give 
me liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely according to 
conscience above all liberties.” It is this liberty so defined 
about which there is present concern. 
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It cannot but interest us that the question of free speech 
now holds the attention of the public. Why does it appear 
as a critical question at this time? Why should it gain atten- 
tion in a democracy? We have enjoyed a free press and free 
speech for over one hundred years. Like the air we breathe 
we have taken freedom of the press for granted. Yet it is a 
subject of question not only in the dictatorial states but in the 
democratic states as well. It would, doubtless impress us as 
only amusing that Dr. Otto Dietrich, Chief of the Reich 
Press, seriously proposed in an address before the foreign 
diplomats and journalists in Berlin, that all governments 
negotiate treaties with Germany providing for official control 
of the printed and spoken word of their citizens. One of the 
disastrous effects of totalitarianism, whether political, social 
or religious, is loss of a sense of humor. But Dr. Dietrich’s 
proposal is not amusing as at first blush it would seem, when 
we are reminded that there are those in our modern democra- 
cies who also would restrict freedom of the press. 

We must, therefore, defend a free press against those with- 
in the democracies as well as against those without. It is 
easy for a liberty to be lost if for no other reason—and there 
are other reasons—than that the generation which enjoys 
any given liberty does not know what it is losing until the 
evil has been done; nor does it understand at what sacrifice 
the liberty was first won. 

One reason for the debate about a free press is, that in an 
unstable society all institutions come in for criticism and 
evaluation. It is obvious that international relations are not 
stable. With that we need not now be concerned. But within 
the democracies, both at home and abroad, there is a disturb- 
ing instability. There is unrest and there is confusion. Issues 
are not clear for thought. And our democratic institutions, 
whether they be ancient and venerable; whether their record 
is creditable, whether their praises have been sung and written 
large on the pages of history,—these all fall under suspicion 
in a time when all is in doubt. Skepticism is a pervasive 
thing; only in the poet’s fancy is Caesar’s wife above sus- 
picion! The press need only welcome investigation of its 
services. For such examination will but more certainly es- 
tablish it in the affections of the people and in their minds re- 
establish its claim to immunity from control. 

It is carrying coals to Newcastle no doubt, to review for 
a group of publishers the history and the philosophy of their 
own profession. But at the risk of offending in that way, 
and to give some background for what I shall say later, I 
venture to remind you of those considerations which secure 
for you the support of many who are not of your own craft. 

In the first place, freedom of the press is central to our 
whole conception of government in a democratic state. If 
democracy comes under suspicion as a wasteful or ineffective 
form of government, freedom of the press will not escape in 
the general suspicion. It is of the very essence of democracy 
that liberty in all its forms must be exposed to and guided 
by discussion. It is a positive repudiation of force. And 
the value above all values in a democracy is the individual 
citizen. To know his needs and to understand under what 
conditions he can survive best in body and in mind, and to 
further his aims, is the objective of a democratic government. 
A free press is indispensable for such purposes and ends. The 
change of ideas, the widest distribution of knowledge, involve 
as they imply, the possession of information which is de- 
pendent upon freedom of investigation. It is not enough 
that there should be free discussion to maintain democratic 
institutions. But without that freedom of discussion and the 
free circulation of knowledge there can be no formation of a 
common or universal judgment; nor can there be that direc- 
tion of a common purpose which makes for free participation 


in the affairs of government. The only alternative to control 
by thought and conviction and the use of the ballot—which 
is itself a form of free expression—is control by force. Chief 
Justice Holmes, said it is the theory of the constitution, “that 
the ultimate good desired is better reached by free trade in 
ideas, that the best test of truth is the power of thought to 
get itself accepted in the market’”—in the market, that is, 
where ideas are exchanged. It is in such a market today, 
made all the more uncertain because of social and economic 
confusion, that the press of the United States faces a challenge 
to be a genuinely free press. 

Nothing will more certainly make clear the fundamental 
security of our democratic government than the degree of 
freedom which the American press maintains. For a free 
press is at heart the life-blood of a free democratic govern- 
ment. With the denial of a free press democratic institutions 
cannot work efficiently. The source of strength for private 
interests and irresponsible autocrats is secrecy. Out of that 
secrecy grows ali manner of falsifications. It is not difficult to 
mislead a public which has no basic information on which to 
formulate its judgments. One of the responsibilities which 
a free press must accept to secure its own freedom is the 
responsibility of destroying apathy in the citizens. For such 
apathy breeds children of darkness and despair. Out of it 
comes ignorance, for one thing, and out of that ignorance 
comes consent to be misled. The phenomena of ignorance 
and of its misleadings are all too familiar: aimless, yet 
tyrannous passions; destructive, yet pius prejudices, all the 
more dangerous for their pose of piety; bigotries which as- 
sume the countenance of wisdom and the will to do in the 
name of something Holy! It is a common profession of all 
tyrants, past and present; of Stalin and Hitler and Mussolini 
in our day, that what they do is done in the name of public 
welfare, perhaps even in the name of religion and of civili- 
zation! Hence is some symbol of past glory lifted into 
dramatic gesture as if the gesture were a holy rite! Behind 
all boasting and bragging is the secret bullying of mischievous 
power. As John Wilkes said, who was one-of the ancestors 
of a free press, speaking on the secrecy practiced by political 
leaders in his day: “the ministry are not ashamed of doing 
the thing in private; they are only afraid of publication.” 
The great and always compelling need for a free press is that 
all affairs be given widest publicity. 

It is necessary that we should see the affairs of government 
as of all other institutions, in broadest daylight. But the 
complexity of modern social and political structure makes 
it dificult, apart from the secrecy native to the animal cau- 
tion in our nature, to see government or any other institu- 
tion in simple structure. The legitimate activities of the 
modern man are so numerous that to see them steady or to see 
them whole is not easy. Nature has been so placed at the 
disposal of human agency and control by modern science, 
that its varieties not only impress by complexity but depress 
with confusion. Almost one withdraws with a feeling of 
despair when one is told that the weakness of modern govern- 
ment is directly traceable to the failure of government to 
understand biology, bio-chemistry, and psychology! Yet after 
Mr. Lancelot Hogben explains how the application of these 
sciences to the activities of government would bring about an 
abundant life for all people, one cannot but feel that longer 
delay in making these applications is nothing short of a be- 
trayal of the founding fathers. Mr. Hogben makes it seem 
positively criminal. 

Add to the natural complexity which natural growth has 
brought about and scientific discovery has enlarged, the dis- 
arrangement of structure both in the body-politic and in the 
social body which resulted from the World-War, and the 
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wonder is not that we feel confused but that it is possible to 
keep our eyes on any fundamental elements of the modern 
structure of society. 

We can have some sympathy for those who, overwhelmed 
by confusion, turn to some assuring autocrat which will relieve 
them by promise of all necessity for thought. John Henry 
Newman turned from the religious confusions of his day to 
a religion of authority that he might have peace. And the 
field of religion well illustrates why men, fearing for what- 
ever reason to face the turmoil, turn to a protecting power 
at the price even of surrendering liberties. In all kinds of 
religion men are disposed to be conservative and to long for 
the old paths in which their fathers have trod when con- 
fronted by the threat of change. Religion in one of its phases 
is emotional. The emotions are more readily stirred by old 
places and old phrases and old songs. Nor it is easy for the 
most devout and spiritually adventurous to see how religious 
experience can be known apart from old formulae; nor how 
religious precepts may be enforced apart from old conditions 
under which those precepts first appeared. And yet the 
Christian religion, to name the one with which we are most 
familiar, is a spring of continual change. It first furnished 
drive and push to lift the decadence of the Graeco-Roman 
world into newness of life. It remains a power to redefine 
the meaning of life. It professes to know how to redirect 
society into the ways of peace. It is just possible that the 
Christian religion will yet have to give purpose and direction 
to contemporary civilization. Yet religion also hesitates. So 
also in politics and commerce. The many voices which speak 
the knowledge of these interests but add to our confusion. 
At first suggestion of change from traditional pattern of be- 
havior the statesman and the commercialist grow cautious. 
Lord Hugh Cecil, arguing in his book on “Conservatism,” 
says there will always be a Conservative party in politics if 
for no other reason than that there is a fundamental fear 
in the human heart to which a Conservative party ministers. 

I am a Democrat, and have no wish to give aid or en- 
couragement to the enemy. But if I were a counsellor in the 
Republican family today, I would move to reorganize those 
agencies of that traditional faith which feed the emotional 
impulses of terrified men. I would have flags, parades, bon- 
fires, and I know not what, including old-fashioned speeches, 
with which to suggest to our fearful population that their 
fears for the future of the state were the fears of patriotic 
citizens on whom grave responsibilities rested. It is not in- 
tellectual leadership which the Republicans need; when 
F. D. R. gets out of the picture the Republicans will have 
little to fear from the mental heights of the Democratic hosts. 
They cannot borrow the swastika; it is now busy doing other 
service which the Republicans better not imitate; they cannot 
use the “fasces”’—that is busy making a private fishing pool 
out of the Mediterranean. The “full dinner pail’ won’t serve 
as long as WPA remains! It should be something which 
indicates that under their banner the people will not be 
threatened with change, certainly not with new ideas for a 
long time, nor other innovations which only startle and so 
annoy! 

Of course they deny it. But denial is not enough to re- 
move the guess that business is afraid. We are in a new 
world and change is the order of the day. What changes 
should be made or what changes will be made, I do not 
know. But business as with politics and religion is hesitant 
to say the least of it. We have natural resources scarcely yet 
measured, not even imagined; we have the human material 
of leadership in what I believe is the finest product of our 
civilization in commerce—the American business man. Yet 
with both resources and leadership we stand dead in our 


tracks waiting for we know not what to say the word, Go! 
Here also resort to some symbol which would stir our emo- 
tions about the “rugged individualists” might turn the trick. 
That assumes, one might observe, that the “rugged individ- 
ualists” of the past have descendants. It is one of the trage- 
dies of dictatorships that the principle of heredity does not 
seem to apply to them. They leave but a weak ideological in- 
heritance and no dynamic heroes of paternal recognition. 

But it is one thing to see with sympathy how men turn 
from the times of confusion to “the good old days,” and 
another to see that more dangerous thing—the permanent 
indispositions of men with which they confront this “brave 
new world”! We may feel a real solicitude about those who 
are indifferent about either the past or the present. The love 
of ease, the unwillingness to create circumstance, the resent- 
ment at the call of duty—seen so tragically in the domestic 
life of Major Hoople—the desire for sensational excitements, 
and the acquiesence in things as they are when once men 
feel they have had enough to eat. What will become of us 
when once the great American passion has been satisfied and 
we all have filling stations, a radio, a car, and an electric 
ice box, I tremble to surmise! But one philosophic thought 
I would risk in the hearing of these complacent citizens: that 
more democratic failures may be attributed to mental laziness 
than to any other source of failure. To be honest one must 
have an active mind. Intellectual honesty is the highest per- 
sonal morality. And an unwilling mind reenforces the sup- 
pression of truth. A free press here faces a real duty; for it 
may rightly fear with a fear better grounded in fact than 
political or economic fear, when the public refuses to think. 
A free press presupposes an informed mind. There is one 
great and common task for both a free press and a free 
religion which cannot be avoided with impunity, that is the 
task of maintaining intellectual courage and intellectual en- 
ergy, a wide awake mind as to the issues which confront us 
at this time. Not only does the press itself require active in- 
vestigation concerning those issues, it must see to it that those 
issues are presented fully and freely to the public. Fascism of 
whatever kind or origin, communisms of whatever degree, 
cannot invade the minds of the American people if the na- 
ture of freedom in our democracy is made simply but indis- 
putably clear. We do not need to deny our failures for we 
have not completely succeeded; but we do need to affirm the 
simplicities of our freedom. We need less to point out the 
evils of totalitarianism than to show that we fight with un- 
tiring zeal to make our own democracy work. For in the 
promise of that democracy cooperatively at work to fulfill its 
destiny there is more basis of faith than in all the promises 
of glory which German vanity portrays, than in all the divi- 
sion of property which Russian tyranny describes. 

Not only do we need to keep the American mind awake 
and active to resist natural indisposition, we need to keep it 
active because the equally natural complexity of modern civi- 
lization increasingly disposes us to accept ‘“‘rubber-stamped” 
thought. Some way must be found to enable our citizens not 
only to see, but to see independently for themselves with 
clearest visibility what it means to be a citizen in a modern 
complex democratic state. 

Before I suggest what in my opinion are the requirements 
of a free press at this time and under our conditions, it may 
be well to recall something of the struggle for a free press in 
our Anglo-Saxon history. 

We observe at once that the struggle when first we meet 
it in the pages of history has the same fundamental faith 
which must inspire a free press today. That faith is faith in 
the dignity and worth of all men, the humblest and poorest 
included. At that point a free press is one with the assurance 
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of religion. For a religion that does not follow the “lost 
sheep” though the ninety and nine be safe within the fold, is 
not a religion with which to conquer the recalcitrant hearts 


of men. When we first meet those editors who fought for, 


freedom of the press when there was little to win but glory, 
we find them fighting for that freedom that a greater freedom 
might be available for all men. | need not recount the story. 
Professor J. Holland Rose in his book, ‘““The Rise of Democ- 
racy,’ has a most delightful chapter on the early movement 
for a free press in England. Let me but call attention to some 
of his “points.” One of these is, that the effort to control 
the press in our early history was denounced as “taxes on 
knowledge.” ‘The method used by kings and parliaments was 
to tax the paper, to issue licenses, to make libel suits easy, 
and to tax advertisements. It was not to suppress the news- 
paper as such which inspired opposition to the press, it was 
to suppress the “cause” for which the press was fighting. And 
that “cause” was the public welfare to be secured by making 
statesmen including the king responsible to the people. The 
newspaper wanted the common man to know what was going 
on in parliament not simply that he might have news; he 
wanted him to have the news that he might know who was 
taking care of his interests or failing to take care of his in- 
terests, or whether kings and parliaments knew that he had 
interests to be taken care of. This as was seen then and must 
be seen by modern editors too, was a matter of private judg- 
ment. And that judgment could not be formed unless in- 
formed. That the public knew why a free press was essential 
to its best interests is shown in a song current at this time. I 
quote one stanza of it. It will not qualify as classical poetry 
but it qualifies as doing what the newspaper still has a way of 
doing to the envy even of professors: it “gets over” what it 
means. 

The Press, all lands shall sing, 

The Press, the Press we bring, 

All lands to bless. 

Oh, pallid want, Oh, labor stark 

Behold we bring the second ark! 

The Press, the Press, the Press! 


‘There are names to be treasured in the memory of all those 
who know why we have a free press. There is William 
Lovett, Henry Vincent, William Cobett, Henry Hethering- 
ton, John Cleave, Robert Owen, William Carpenter, and 
Dr. Black. These are distinguished not only because they 
contended for a free press, but because they suffer for their 
“cause.” His language is more stately with rhetorical dis- 
criminations but not less is there deep emotional appeal in 
Milton’s justly famous essay, the “Areopigitica.’””’ Nor can we 
forget John Stuart Mill. For he put supports under all liber- 
ties which can never be shaken. The early editors who 
fought for a free press, almost without exception, served 
prison terms for their loyalty to that particular liberty. It 
seems a strange thing that not till the middle of the 19th 
Century was the free press established beyond question in 
England. All those who fought for a free press fought for 
something which they regarded as an indispensable adjunct of 
political, economic, and social liberty. That is one point 
which a free press today may not ignore. A free press in a 
vacuum is not free, nor is it anything else to deserve respect. 
Its freedom must be instrumental, and the object of its free- 
dom is to set men free who are in other bondages. That is 
the “tradition” of a free press as history recounts the story. 

It is obvious from this “tradition” that a free press is at 
one with the Christian religion in affirming the dignity and 
worth of the plain man. It is also obvious that a free press is 
at one with those who affirm the service of reason to promote 
human welfare. It is a requirement of a free press that not 


only freedom of thought but freedom of communication of 
thought are to be regarded as identical interests. And finally, 
it is inherent in the claims of a free press, that what it con- 
tends for when defending that freedom is something more 
precious than life itself. This is a hard saying. But in this 
observation we find again that religion and freedom of the 
press are in one accord. For religion though basing its claims 
on a Revelation—I am speaking of the Christian religion— 
has as its central affirmation, “the Word was made flesh’! 
The Christian religion is not ascetic. It does not in its best 
forms ask men to turn away from the world. As the Arch- 
bishop of York says, “not by ignoring the world but by con- 
quering it, does the Christian manifest the power of the Spirit 
in his life.” But that with which it does conquer is a faith 
than which nothing is more imperative or more valuable. 
And if a free press holds to its root ‘“cause”—the maintaining 
of human rights and liberties as against all tyrannies because 
man is of eternal worth, then the press and religion, both 
alike, are ready “to be offered up,” sacrificially if need be. 
And as a matter of record both have had their martyrs to 
this “cause.” Is the 20th Century free press willing to as- 
sume that risk? 

It may seem strange to say that the democratic form of 
government is not a guarantee that the press will not have its 
freedom questioned. A democracy although perhaps not so 
likely to use the methods of tyranny, may in fact use those 
methods. A free press is an institution within a democracy 
to protect the public against possible tyrannies originating 
within the form of government. It is one function of the 
press to be a watch dog for the liberties of the people under 
whatever guise those liberties may be threatened. Properly 
speaking democracy means “government by the people,” the 
whole people taken as the nation. To be a government by the 
people it must know the public mind. It is not the symbol for 
any one class of the population, as when it is sometimes used 
to stand for the wage-earning class. It is when we remember 
that democracy means the whole nation, and is government 
by the people, we are able to see that even a democratic form 
of government may easily ignore the interests of those who 
created the “government.” It is not difficult to see tyranny 
at work at the hands of democratic government. You need 
only review your history of the French Revolution. And if 
it is not inaccurate to speak of the Russian experiment as a 
democracy, we could not ask for better example of an irra- 
tional tyranny professing at the same time to be a democracy. 
As Lord John Russell has said, “in every state, where either 
the monarch, the aristocracy, or the multitude is allowed ex- 
horbitant power, civil liberty is incomplete.” Or, putting it 
yet another way, democracy is an attempt to reconcile gov- 
ernment with liberty. It recognizes that to have liberty there 
must be government; but it also recognizes that once men 
have entrusted to them the power of government they may use 
that power against their own citizens tyrannically. There is 
nothing in the democratic form of government to refuse ex- 
tension to governmental machinery as necessity may make 
plain; but there is every necessity that with the extension of 
government there shall be no infringement of fundamental 
liberty. It is, therefore, the most immediate task of a free 
press to watch with “eternal vigilance” over the liberties of 
the people. In protecting those liberties it best makes its 
own liberty secure. There can be no liberty in a civilized state 
without government; but there can be no democratic gov- 
ernment—that is, government responsive to the will of the 
people—unless government be kept steady in its self-control 
by the pressures of the liberties which sustain it. 

The task of the press is not an easy one. It does not exist 
in a vacuum; it is part of the democratic structure. Editors 
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and publishers have to eat as others have to eat. They are 
susceptible to all those appeals which affect and often afflict 
other men. They want “the good things” of lite. They, 
therefore, come under the same influences as other men. They 
are propagandized with perhaps even more insistence than 
others just because they are a medium of expression with a 
large following. They read, I suppose, their own advertise- 
ments to learn of the qualities which “nationally adver- 
tised” products have! They too must have “a public.” They 
are dependent on “good-will.” They regret as others do when 
they have offended “the best people.” How sensitive they are 
to public opinion may be seen by calling on the editor just 
after the last edition has reached the door steps. Then it is 
we know how terrible it is to place the wrong title under the 
picture of “the leading citizen”; then too we know with 
what inadequate reporting that great Address at the luncheon 
club was given to the public. I fear for the treatment this 
great Address I am now delivering will have, though it rep- 
resents hours of labor and contains the profoundest of 
thoughts! And it is plain from the last editorial that the 
editor has “leanings” this way or that! Who does not know 
that the editor is secretly tied up with some unknown but 
certainly “sinister interest”? Is it not clear that this paper,— 
put in the name of the one you edit—has altogether lost sight 
of the interests of the people? And what is such common 
knowledge that it must be universally true—the advertisers 
“control the policies of the press”! These things we observe 
when we catch the editor at the front door in the act of meet- 
ing the public. But with the editor at that moment we are 
not now concerned. Suffice it to know that the editor has his 
“problems.” But with the editor in the secret places of his 
own soul we are concerned, for with him at that place all we 
foregather who love liberty. 

It is the editor at such a time I venture to warn. I warn 
him that he dare not forsake fullest confidence in reason to 
defeat all attacks on liberty. Whether he knows it or not, and 
doubtless he does know it, in his confidence in reason he again 
sits down in accord with the ultimate intuitions of the 
Christian religion. Were I disposed to turn schoolmaster, 
I might with propriety and logic show how the editor in a 
democracy has subscribed both to the faith of philosophy and 
to the intuitions of the Christian faith. For it is the faith of 
both that in the universal values lies those things which make 
a civilization possible. “The clever man” says Professor 
Tawney, “looks for differences; the wise man looks for what 
binds all men in common.” The power of the mob lies in 
irrationality; the power of wealth separates men if used 
tyrannically and denies reason; and where reason does not 
supply the elements of criticism there can be no inspiring 
faith. These all make men different. Reason and religion 
join in searching for those things which bind men together. 
A democratic government just because its final reference is to 
the welfare of all people, is not afraid of universals in politics, 
in religion, or in economics. What does that mean when 
translated into the issues which confront us today? 

It means that all those things which unite men and bring 
them into fellowship and comradeship in the common task of 
making “reason and the will of God prevail,” are values for 
which free men should fight. It is not strange that the dicta- 
tors have suppressed all group organizations, all agencies 
which tend to universalize the great values of life. They 
repudiate the authority of reason with dictatorial propriety. 
For reason would point out the waste of war, the cost of 
hate, the cruelty of armaments ; reason would show the fallacy 
of making enemies of men who would be friends; it would 
point out the strength of conversation to support great human 
undertakings intended to bless those now living and those 


yet to come; it would not make foreign to thought and to 
affections people whose attitudes are friendly; reason would 
point out the universals which bind all peoples of the continent 
together. But they dare not entertain reason! How slyly 
perhaps, yet they would know that reason saw dictators only 
as showmen and clowns. They dare not have any science save 
the official science of autocratic will. It reminds one of the 
law in Tennessee which denies that the principle of evolution 
works there! All around Tennessee, but not in it! But 
science is outcast if its English, or French, or American 
science. For science in the democracies unites all men and 
knows no race or color or condition. So also must the dictator 
repudiate religion. For religion boasts even that within its 
heart there is room for all men, of whatever color or race or 
class. It talks of fellowship and of sharing, of forgiveness 
and of goodwill and of peace. 

With what restrained indignation—in men of power in- 
dignation is not a human temper, it is a social achievement 
and must, in good taste, be “restrained”—with what re- 
strained indignation, I say, must the Roman soldier have 
repudiated Paul who at Philippi said, “We are a colony of 
heaven”! What! Could there be another colony not presided 
over by Caesar! And most offensive of all, in Paul’s “colony” 
there was no race hatred; there were Jews and Gentiles in 
it; the rich and poor were in it, the wise and the foolish were 
there ; all were there gathered around a universal—the dignity 
of every man in his own natural right. So do reason and 
religion travel hand in hand; and freedom of thought, of 
speech, of communication are essential to both that the fruits 
of the spirits may bind in brotherhood. 

Our editor again must be warned that fighting within his 
democracy for freedom of the press, he has foes perhaps even 
more difficult to face than those without. Mr. Hitler is 
comfortably distant; so also Stalin and Mussolini. But there 
are foes who live next door to him. There is the demagogue 
and the quack and the witch-doctor, and they are all genial 
friendly fellows. They may belong to the same lodge with 
the editor; they may share his pew at church, they may occa- 
sionally play golf with him. And there are those who have 
reached the peaks of power and position political or economic. 
They too are genial; they have nice little speeches on the 
power of the press; they go farther, then invite the editor to 
dinner ; and on occasions when even more powerful men come 
to town he is invited to be present to share the high honor. 
It is marvelous to have even condescension from a king! 

In an unstable and disturbed society such as ours is at this 
time the editor’s task is no easy one. On his editorial walls 
he has the saying of Jeremy Bentham: “To know the true 
good of the community is what constitutes the science of 
legislation, the art consists in finding the means to realize 
that good.” 

As he looks through his editorial window he sees his friends 
of the church pew, now a witch-doctor busy at his trade; he 
sees the quack who but lately sat in the lodge with him 
paralyzing the minds of the public, he hears the genial 
demagogue now ranting with his own merits, “impudence 
and a voice.” And from all these he knows that the true good 
of the community is being represented by passions easily 
stirred because they are being brutalized ; that ignorance, with 
all the facility of the simple mind is simplifying the gravest 
issues of the day into platitudinous solutions which will but 
add to the misery and distress which have given it a hearing 
in the first place. He knows that prejudices are being fanned 
into devouring flames of unjustifiable enmity and that big- 
otries which have no horizon beyond their own conceits are 
perverting minds which might have thought on freedom as 
Milton thought had they but instruction. These things are 
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not universals which promote “the good of the community” ; 
these things divide the citizens on what are only fanciful 
creations of low minds and untutored spirits te whom “the 
good of the community” is itself a fiction. It is a difficult 
task which challenges the editor, often a discouraging one, 
but it is one which he may not shirk. For these offer “par- 
maceti for an inward bruise’ and leave the disconsolate in 
ever deeper hopelessness. Here again the editor and the 
prophet of religion meet in one affirmation: “the truth shall 
make you free”! 

But the editor does not have this foe only to deal with. He 
has the even more threatening resistance of those who hold 
places of power. For those who have power in position or 
wealth have also, the power of invitation. The editors of 
my acquaintance are not let down from heaven save, perhaps, 
in the prejudiced fancy of their wives. To be in the world 
but not of it is a theological dichotomy. And the preacher has 
a hard time to make the distinction clear to his beloved. Cer- 
tainly he will not find the distinction clearly illustrated if 
he takes editors for examples. And the editor finds the dis- 
tinction fading into hopeless obscurity in the presence of the 
banker's invitation, or the capitalist’s gracious nod, or when 
the advertiser smiles, or when “the big man of the town” 
calls. For these all are philosophers with a keen eye for the 
“good of the community.”” Their great and patriotic passion 
is to preserve “the existing order.” Has it not worked very 
well! Look at me, he comments! “From the plow,” or if he 
is really en rapport, from the selling of newspapers on the 
street, to financial independence! The order which did that 
for me is good enough for me! This is the patriotic passion 
which leads them almost, but not quite, to take the stump 
with language and appeal borrowed from the demagogue. 
Only their sense of fitness and of social propriety restrains 
them. For they are still somewhat doubtful about their status 
at the country club. But in private, to the editor he uses 
such words and phrases as “radicalism,” “sedition,” “Red,” 
‘“Bolshevist,”’ “subversive of law and order,” until, as it were, 
the editor gets “the hang of it”! Freedom of thought for the 
man of power—especially if he is a self-made man—means 
usually freedom to think as he suggests you ought to think, 
and freedom of communication means for him freedom to 
repeat what he instructs you to say. All of which suggests 
that there may be truth in the charge of certain defamers of 
editors, who say he plays the tune for which he is paid. But 
who says this or thinks this does not know his editor! Be- 
cause he trades with men in the market-place it does not 
follow he has given his soul also with the price of the goods. 

A free press means subservience to neither of these sources 
of wisdom. An ancient pragmatic test is: “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” However individual editors may betray 
their trust the profession in mass has maintained the tradition 
of independence. Certainly in the United States the press 
‘gives the record” as nowhere else in the world. Our physi- 
cists now tell us that it is only when the elements of the atom, 
protons, electrons, positrons, are assembled in mass that they 
behave with the proprieties of an atom. The separate indi- 
viduals no man can make safe predictions about. So about 
individual editors it may be dangerous to make predictions. 
But with the editorial profession we can surely predict that 
they will not only study “the good of the community” but 
will study also the art of finding means to realize that good. 

For our editor knows that suppressed ideas is a denial to 
his own supporting public of the material for independent 
thinking, and that sooner or later those whose thoughts have 
been reduced to routine or have been officially rubber-stamped 
will not care for his opinion and may not even read his ad- 


vertisements! Congress has been roundly berated for having 


accepted rubber-stamped thought; but it is not easy to find 
opinions from professional men or men of affairs which do not 
bear the marks of a trade journal or the impress of some na- 
tional clearing house! John Morley, in his “Life” of Voltaire, 
says that the Church which Voltaire denounced may have 
been guilty of all Voltaire charged against it, but that it was 
unbecoming in Voltaire to make the charges! Congress may 
have been guilty of mental laziness and of political passivity 
as charged. But it was unbecoming in those citizens with 
whom I am acquainted in the business and professional world 
to make the charge. Not less than in politics and in industry 
there is an immense amount of mat-thinking in the field of 
religion and of education. It is one of the penalties we are 
paying for size and organization. We cannot escape size, 
nor do I think we should attempt a great civilization without 
organization. But certainly size and organization will devour 
us and destroy us unless held in check by the pressure of in- 
dividual liberties vocal thru an independent press. The 
remedy as I see it, is not to attempt to break up large organi- 
zations into small units of responsibility, but to meet organiza- 
tions of power with organizations of liberty, thus giving all 
equal bargaining power. This, again, is democratic as not 
denying the necessity for government—which in this case I 
am calling organization—and as making liberty effective in 
vote and voice. 

We stand at a critical but not at a hopeless moment in 
our national life and history. The English historian, Mr. 
J. A. R. Marriott, in “The Nineteenth Century and After,” 
some time ago gave an interesting parallel to conditions in 
our times following the World-War and conditions in Europe 
after the Congress of Vienna. Item by item the parallel 
seemed to make a pattern. I am aware of the danger in 
parallels of this kind. But it compels attention that a quarter 
of a century after Vienna something gave a “push” to the 
forces in society which but needed direction and the world 
started all over again to walk the paths of peace and industry 
by the principles of cooperation. The 19th Century did not 
hand over to the 20th an untroubled world. But it is as fair 
a surmise as any, that could the World-War have been 
avoided our civilization might have forever banished war as 
an instrument for settling international disputes. Equally 
true is it, that at least in the more advanced nations of the 
Western world the issues which divide our people within na- 
tional boundaries might have been brought to happy adjust- 
ments had they been given a little more time. 

It is about time that some group should give the “push” to 
contemporary society which will set it off again to high pur- 
pose and peaceful ends. Religion, I have suggested, does it 
ever come to itself, may do this very thing. Union of the 
great Protestant bodies, inspired by the ancient warrant in 
the dignity of all men and their eternal value in the sight of 
God, together with the express command of the Son of Man, 
may initiate the new day. Meantime, it is worthy of your 
consideration whether a free press, united, inspired by its 
ancient “cause’—the rights of the common man to a free 
instrument of communications, and his rights within his 
limitations of knowledge, ability, and initiative to economic 
liberty—, it is worthy of your consideration, I say, whether 
you are not here for such a day as this: to give civilization 
the “push” which will set it off again in pursuit of the highest 
social ends! 

Those who first fought for freedom of the press had the 
driving force of a “cause” behind them—a “cause” based in 
the needs of the common people. Our free press today needs 
a “cause.” It may be discovered in the pitiful lot of millions 
of workers who ask no more than the opportunity to work 
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with a fair and just reward for labor; it may be found in 
other millions of men, women, and children, who suffer from 
war or the threat of war. In the South that “cause” may be 
found in the millions of children who are denied education; 
in the poverty stricken areas where both body and mind are 
afflicted. The test of a democracy is not confined to the pro- 
duction of “leaders,” it is to be seen as well in the followers 
it provides who know, because informed by a free press, their 
responsibility to government, who know too their rights and 
privileges as free men because a free press has told them that 
thrilling story. To such “cause” made holy by the human 
material to which it is dedicated, a free press will give its 
support I have no doubt. Hand in hand with religion it will 
vindicate the ancient grounds on which freedom is eternally 
established. The role of the press is criticism “according to 
conscience,” but it is criticism of tolerance and patience. Even 
then it is not enough. It must know with the certainty of 
knowledge, on which right principles all institutions are to 
be judged. It must provide and see to it that all institutions 
including the government shall provide, adequate inspiration 
to social duty. It must help democracy to work! It must 
defend a principle never doubted by any man of our race, 
nor ever disputed by even tyrannical lords, that a freedom is 
secured for all only in a healthy economic environment. The 
Christian religion offers discipleship and invites fellowship 
not concealing that what it offers is more precious than life 
itself, and may have to be defended even unto death. So 
religion has its roll of martyrs. The free press also has its 


roll of martyrs; those all died in the faith! The martyrdom 
of the Christian is witness to his faith that the Divine Giver 
of life will not betray the humblest of His worshippers; for 
the marks of sonship are on all men. The martyrdom of those 
who serve a free press is the measure of their faith in the 
human dignity of all men and in their political worth, in a 
democratic state. It may, therefore, indict any institution— 
this free press—whether political, commercial, educational, 
or religious, which in effect or policy denies the worth of the 
plainest citizens. The editor of the Birmingham A ge-Herald 
said recently, in an editorial, “Out of the religious concep- 
tion of man as the ultimate standard of worth comes the right 
of freedom of the press, of speech, and of assembly.” Those 
words are the language of spiritual insight and of intellectual 
honesty. So, as we have several times remarked already, a 
free press and religious freedom are almost, if not altogether, 
alternative phrases. 

In Henry Hetherington’s ““The Poor Man’s Guardian” — 
a significant name for his paper—in the corner where the 
government stamp should have appeared, there appeared in- 
stead, in defiance of the government, the motto: “Knowledge 
is power.” That motto defeated the government in its effort 
to control so slight a paper as ““The Poor Man’s Guardian.” 
In your ancient faith, which has echoes in the speeches of 
Pericles of Athens, we look still for that defense of the liber- 
ties of free men, so that we may have government and lib- 
erty, not more of one than is necessary to maintain the other; 
both secure in the affections of loyal and happy citizens. 
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as in continental United States. America is rich in 
consumers, and to keep alive, every one of them needs 
food, clothing and shelter. 

To live happily, they need many more things. How well 
can they afford to satisfy these needs depends, first of 
all, on how much income there is to go around. 

Many. people who receive an income use it to cover not 
only their own requirements, but needs of people who are 
near and dear to them. 

Out of every 100 consumers in the nation, 91 are mem- 
bers of families who share a common income and live under 
a common roof. 

There are 8 more who are single individuals, and do not, 
as a regular thing, share their income. 

The hundredth consumer is one who lives in some insti- 
tutional group such as the Army, the Navy, or a CCC camp, 
or a prison, or a public hospital. 

America’s typical consumer is a family. Each consumer 
wants to be economically strong enough to choose a way of 
living. 

The consumer is, of course, a user of goods. We use not 
only the tangible goods, but also the services of others. The 
modern concept of the consumer, however, has come to in- 
clude something more than that of user of commodities and 
services. It now includes as well the consumer as spender 


I: only three other nations are there as many consumers 


of money for the purpose of satisfying wants. The home- 
maker who buys food for her family, the man who buys 
an automobile, the family who purchases a home, the child 
who buys a toy are looked upon as consumers. But today 
we are considering the American housewife as “Mrs. Con- 
sumer.” 

Unfortunately, impulsive buying is very common among 
consumers today. The desire for beautiful shoes may con- 
flict with the desire for comfortable ones. 

As compared with impulsive buying, such as at bargain 
sales, it would seem that better choice would be made and 
more lasting satisfaction secured when goods are selected 
and practices in buying are developed through a rational 
process. 

Many consumers are not able to recognize cuts of meat 
or different varieties of foods offered. They cannot identify 
textile fibres. They do not know how to judge construction 
of mechanical devices. They do not know what to look for 
on labels of different goods. They do not know when ‘style’ 
features of goods are important, and when they are unim- 
portant. They do not know the meanings of grade marks 
and how the use of standards help them in buying. They 
are not able to recognize even the most obvious frauds or 
to detect misrepresentations. 

In cases in which information about qualities is avail- 
able, it is not always passed on to salespersons. There are 
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no labels on goods to which they can refer, and the buyer 
for the department has not informed them, being either 
unable or unwilling to see that salespersons possess knowl- 
edge concerning qualities of goods. 

Desire to make sales is another reason why salespersons 
do not always give consumers satisfactory information. The 
value of salespersons’ services to their employers is judged 
by volume of sales. Therefore, although they may have 
considerable information about goods, they give consumers 
only that which they think will promote sales. 

We know that a standard of life is the result of in- 
herited tendencies and the acquired habits of a group. Thus 
the modern industrial worker has a different standard of life, 
or complex of demands, from that of a negro in Africa. 
An example of this might be that in a certain class, pictures 
and music would be typical of their standard of life, while 
in Borneo it would depend on how many heads of men who 
had been slaughtered were hung around the room. 

America is rich in consumers, but only a few consumers 
in America are rich. 

Money gives more than power to consumer goods and 
services. It gives the power to create them. Adequate pur- 
chasing power in the hands of our millions of families is 
the motive power which stimulates production. 

Consumer-Buyers are faced with the problems of where 
to buy, when to buy, how much to buy at a particular time, 
when to pay for goods, and how to recognize and compare 
qualities of goods. 

The criteria for efficient buying may well be considered 
getting the best goods for the purpose with a minimum ex- 
penditure of time, effort and money. 

Although a few consumers are well informed concerning 
their tasks as buyers, unfortunately the majority today lack 
information which makes them intelligent buyers under the 
existing circumstances. 

Wise buying means not merely knowing how to spot a bar- 
gain when you see one. It means knowing how to read labels, 
identify standards, compare values. If the consumer looks 
for facts, labels and standards which are still lacking at the 
point of sale, at ieast she learns how her case stands. 

Efforts are under way to make consumers aware of how 
grossly they are being exploited by high pressure marketing 
methods, and to give consumers, in place of biased and ex- 
aggerated claims of advertisements and salesmen, the kind 
of information which she must have in order to spend her 
money intelligently. 

When you realize the American housewife, the consumer, 
has to decide or choose between 10,000 different brands of 
wheat flour, 4,500 brands of canned corn, 1,000 brands of 
canned peaches, and over 1,000 brands of packaged tea, you 
may well see why consumer information is necessary. 

Sellers sometimes woo consumers favor with little paper 
board baskets in which tomatoes or mushrooms or other foods 
are beguilingly arrayed. No law prescribes the size, shape or 
fill of these boxes. 

When the box is bedded with flossy paper to make it ap- 
pear to hold more food than it actually does, the careful 
buyer knows that some of his food money may go to pay 
for decoration. There is no legal definition of what makes 
a container full. But by commercial custom the “heap” 
of the open container is part of the “fill.” 

Federal laws apply only to interstate commerce. But 
manufacturers, the kind who operate across State boundaries 
and engage in interstate commerce, fit well within the frame- 
work of these laws. 

But in addition there are vast numbers of lesser manu- 
facturers and distributors whom federal laws do not reach 





since they operate completely within the boundaries of a 
single state. 

The use of federal grades by commercial buyers has shown 
a steady growth, and now that consumers have discovered 
government grades, the use of grades will continue to grow. 
We know that if we ask persistently for these grades, we 
will get them. Here, the Government steps into the picture. 
If the dealer does not have federal grades, simply inquire 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the Department 
of Agriculture, and information you need for graded goods 
will be furnished you. 

Every carload of agricultural products, no matter what the 
commodity, is sold in the wholesale trade on the basis of 
some grade, either expressed in the contract or implied. 
The goods are graded as they pass from producers, through 
the broker, to the wholesaler and on to the retailer. Were 
this not so, wholesale trading would not be possible. 

Would it not be wise to pass the same information con- 
cerning grade on to the real user of the commodity? 

The problem comes down to finding a way of distinguish- 
ing between the true and the sale value in consumer services. 

Standards and specifications would not eliminate mis- 
takes in spending, but they would at least give the consumer 
a chance to know what he is getting. 

Consumers have more power to control demand than they 
realize. 

Try as the manufacturers will, the consumers are not 
buying sapolio, Mah Jong, old fashioned corsets or many 
victrolas. Business and industry exist to produce what the 
consumer wants. 

The ancient adage, “He who pays the piper, calls the 
tune” is a thought for study here. Consumers pay the cost of 
production, their expenditures are the final source of in- 
come of all commercial enterprise. Do they call the tune? 

Merchandise is sold on one or more of the following bases: 
price, quality and service, with the term “service” including 
not only convenience of location, the extension of credit, 
so-called free delivery, a full line of merchandise, but many 
other competitive weapons. 

When an operator installs or extends some service he 
commonly says that the public demands it. What he com- 
monly means is, that a competitor has offered it to the 
public and he fears that he will lose some or much of his 
own patronage if he does not immediately follow suit. Thus 
the competitive circle widens, constantly increasing the 
operating costs of the distrubutor, because it is much easier 
to increase the services rendered than it is to withdraw 
them. It would be a good idea for consumers to have some 
facts on just how much these “free services” and conveniences 
are really adding to the bill they pay. 

Demands made by consumers for services of every kind 
are frequently referred to as a source of increased distri- 
bution costs. They want all sorts of extra services along 
with the products they purchase. They want rapid changes 
in style. They want to buy in small quantities. Also, they 
want to buy on trial, and to return the goods when they do 
not like them. And they want to pay at some other time 
than when they make the purchase. In these ways, consumers 
are responsible for rising distribution costs, according to the 
standard marketing theory. 

It is necessary to teach the consumer how to make choices. 
The important problem in consumption is not how good 
an article one can get for her money after one has decided 
to buy; rather it lies in making a decision as to whether or 
not the article should be bought at all. 

The problem of recognizing quality, find the best for a 
particular use and best in view of price, is one confront- 
ing consumers today. 
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The most significant fact for the average consumer is that 
the income at her disposal is limited. The basic problem 
of the consumer is to make that income go as far as she 
possibly can. 

Although much may be done for consumers by teaching 
them to manage their individual affairs more efficiently, it 
is clear that in dealing with many of their problems such 
methods can advance their interests only a little way. No 
individual can become an expert in the buying of all 
kinds of commodities. Nor can the average consumer be 
equipped with the instruments and facilities necessary for 
the testing of every type of goods he has to use. In many 
cases he must depend on the statements of others about the 
qualities of the things under consideration. 

To a large extent, we are dependent upon the Govern- 
ment for fact-finding, and it is our duty as consumers to 
assist in fact-using. 

A service of the greatest importance, not only to the 
individuals directly affected, but also to the community as 
a whole, can be performed by bringing about a wider dis- 
semination of the sort of economic knowledge that has a 
practical application to the affairs of every day life. One 
eminent economist has singled out consumer ignorance as 
the greatest cause of waste in the world today. Helping to 
educate the consumers in the handling of their own affairs, 
and emphasizing the consumer’s stake in the economic life 
of the country, may have a correctional influence on some 
of the most serious maladjustments of present economic 
order. 

It is just plain “good business” to give customers all the 
essential facts about the merchandise they buy. This would 
undoubtedly increase consumer confidence in merchandise, 
and in advertising. It would reduce customer complaints, 
and save millions of dollars annually by reducing returned 
goods. It would reduce waste by enabling the consumer to 
become more intelligent and more efficient both in the pur- 
chase and the utilization of his needs. 

Consumers have reached the point where they do not 
want superlatives in the descriptions of products or services. 
Nor do they want illustrations that make implications, which 
if made in writing, would not be true. 

The most popular slogan in use by consumers today is 
“Give us facts about the goods and services we buy.” They 
want these facts in understandable, easily remembered, com- 
parable terms. 

Vast as they are, the literature and speech of sales per- 
suasion do little to add to the consumers knowledge. The 
technique of advertising depends upon two psychological prin- 
ciples: first, that a pleasant association of ideas puts one in 
a receptive mood; second, that habit patterns are built by 
repetition. 

Prices are seldom stressed in advertising except where a 
particular product is being offered at an unusually low price 
to attract trade. 

Very often the advertisement represents the products as 
the means of a happy home life, financial independence, the 
admiration of one’s friends, security from accidents, and relief 
from personal discomforts. 

In the last few months, advertisers have demonstrated that 
you can assure yourself of a life mate by judicious and timely 
application of any of the following items: digestive tablets, 
shoe polish, tooth paste, a yeast compound, facial creams, 
cake flour or a hair dye. You wonder where the shoe polish 
comes in—without the shoe polish you don’t get a raise, 
and no raise, no bride! That is the type of advertising the 
average consumer has to read through in deciding on where, 
when and what to buy. 


Competitive advertising and other forms of competitive 
selling develop with the attempt on the part of sellers to 
arouse and intensify desires of consumers for goods. 

If consumers were better informed about qualities of goods 
than they are at present, it would not be as easy as it is now 
for sellers to promote their goods so effectively by appealing 
to the emotions and by encouraging impulsive buying. Per- 
haps, also, if the consumers recognized the tactics of producers 
in manipulation of their desires for certain goods, they would 
be influenced less frequently to their disadvantage. 

The development of a sound practical and simple language 
by which manufacturers can talk to consumers about the 
actual usefulness of their product would eliminate much of 
the waste. 

When the government assists in the writing of the lan- 
guage of objective standards it advances the cause of con- 
sumer protection, it serves as a promoter of cooperative 
efforts between industry and the consumer, and it fills its 
role as arbiter of the many and diverse interests that come 
together in the market place. 

Misrepresentation is not accomplished by falsehood alone. 
It may result from inference and understatement. The half- 
truth can be more deceptive than the lie. On three separate 
occasions since 1933 Congress has legislated against half- 
truth. 

Consumers are becoming more critical of advertising 
claims. They want more information about the products ad- 
vertised. Claims for advertised products, particularly those 
dealing with the health and well-being of the individual, 
will have to be based on demonstrated medical, or other 
scientific fact. 

The purchasing public today is seeking to inform itself 
through every available source, in an effort to obtain informa- 
tion that will enable it to purchase in an intelligent manner. 

Consumers have learned to look for what are known as 
“weasel words.” That is, the words in an advertisement 
which state the product “may” in place of the positive “can” 
or “will,” or “tends to” or “helps to.” 

We are wary of “tainted programs” with society matrons 
advertising certain products. It is no longer a case of 
“monkey see,”—‘‘monkey do.” 

The best method of assisting consumers to buy rationally 
and wisely, is to provide them with facts concerning mer- 
chandise. 

As consumers, we would like to promote the use of in- 
formative labeling. Promote the use of truthful, factual 
information in advertising. 

With the growth of consumer consciousness in recent years 
there has come a demand from the consumer for more in- 
formation on commodity buying, prices, government services, 
and other problems relating directly and indirectly to con- 
sumers. This demand is being partially satisfied by activities 
of certain government agencies. As there is no one depart- 
ment created for the sole purpose of furnishing information 
to consumers, we must learn which of the various government 
agencies can help us with specific problems, before we can 
avail ourselves of these services. 

At the present time the protection and promotion of con- 
sumer interests is a primary or secondary responsibility of 
many different offices of the Government. For a few sub- 
ordinate agencies such protection is a major function. 

Demand for information about Government aids comes 
from many individual consumers and consumer organiza- 
tions. A widening interest in the consumer movement is in- 
dicated in the study programs of adult education groups and 
in the curricula of colleges and universities, where consumer 
study courses have become more frequent in the last few 
years. Consumer study groups and consumer action groups 
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are manifesting an increasingly articulate interest in Govern- 
ment as an aid to better consumer values. 

The Government seeks to maintain a relationship that 
will bring about the greatest degree of common welfare 
between the consumer and the producer. One Government 
publication on which many consumers depend, is Consumer’s 
Guide. It probably receives more attention than any other 
because it aims not only to help the family with its practical 
problems, but to give that help in popular and attractive 
form. Basic to such materials is the invaluable research in 
consumer goods and their uses which the Bureau of Home 
Economics has been conducting for many years. This is one 
of the very few distinctly consumer agencies in the Govern- 
ment establishment. 

The way the Government exercises its protective functions 
with respect to the consumers are (1) control of the kind 
of goods that can be sold, and (2) control of the representa- 
tions made in the sale of goods. 

For the most part, control runs to the commodities them- 
selves only where this has been thought necessary as a pro- 
tection of health. 

It is up to the consumers themselves to pioneer in getting 
these facts, by insisting on objective grades and informative 
labels based on facts when they buy. 

Milestones are convenient arrangements for measuring dis- 
tances, but a well-designed milestone is also a good place 
to sit down to consider how far you ,hhave come, and how far 
you still have to go. 

Using 1938 as a milestone, it is plain, looking back, that 
protective legislation for consumers has come a long way. 
The view ahead isn’t so clear since futures are notoriously 
misty. 

The first visible marker on the food and drug highway 
is dated 1879, when the first food and drug act was intro- 
duced into Congress. It was not passed, and 140 other bills 
were introduced into Congress to die in committee before 
the Food and Drug Acts of 1906 were finally passed. 

That year, 1906, also saw the Meat Inspection Act passed. 
Preceding this law, there were two preliminary bills, one 
passed in 1890 and another in 1895, which commenced regu- 
lation of the sale of meat in interstate commerce. 

How many times have you, as a consumer, read about 
deaths resulting from some patent medicine, or about facial 
injuries caused by a beauty preparation, and wondered “why 
the Government didn’t do something about it.” 

A step in this direction was made last June when Congress 
passed the new Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

Since then consumers have been reasonably sure that if 
they used drugs or cosmetics according to the directions 
printed on the label, the results would not be dangerous. 

Since other requirements for informative labeling were 
not to go into effect until a year from the time that the law 
passed, however, it was not until recently that the Govern- 
ment announced what they would be. Labels on food, drugs 
and cosmetics now have to contain such factual information 
as quantity, directions for use, and ingredients. Trick print- 
ing is out; containers of a shape to deceive consumers must 
be changed. Cosmetic manufacturers will have to show quan- 
tities on all packages containing one-fourth ounce or more. 

Foods, drugs and cosmetics may be kept off the market, 
or their vendors may be prosecuted, when the product is 
adulterated. Such products are adulterated when they are 
poisonous or harmful, filthy, decomposed, processed under 


unsanitary conditions, or from a diseased animal, packed in a 
poisonous or injurious container, or when they contain coal 
tar colors not certified to be harmless. 

Drugs which fail to meet the standards of quality or purity, 
or fail to disclose by how much they fall below that standard, 
are deemed adulterated, and this too provides a control of 
the commodity in the interest of health. New drugs may not 
be marketed until the Government has had an opportunity 
to test them. 

Food is banned as adulterated when it is unfit to eat, but 
it is also called adulterated when a valuable element has been 
removed from it, or something has been done to it to con- 
ceal inferiority or damage or to make it appear better than 
it is. 

Deception and misrepresentation are statutory offenses in 
several fields. Foods, drugs and cosmetics may not be mis- 
branded. They are misbranded if the label is false or mis- 
leading in any particular, or if the container is so made, 
formed or filled as to be misleading. 

Another way in which the Government comes to the aid 
of the consumer, is the Securities Act of 1933, which gives 
to the purchaser of securities a substantial right of action 
against those who issue or sell securities by means of false 
or misleading statements. In these and other ways the stat- 
utes protect against misrepresentation and deceit. 

The Securities Act of 1933, the amended Federal Trade 
Commission Act, and the new Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act, all define false or misleading statements in such a way 
as to penalize the failure to say all that is necessary to make 
these things which are said not misleading. Thus the laws 
protecting consumers begin to reach the evasions of those 
who, afraid to tell a lie, still don’t like to tell the truth. 

Just as there is a science of production, so also there is a 
science of consumption. The good living of the individual 
and the general welfare of the community depend on both. 
Much attention has been devoted to the matter of efficient 
production, but very little has been directed to the practice 
of effective consumption. 

Consumption covers a much broader area than money, for 
while a woman spends money to purchase things of value, 
she also expends effort to achieve accepted ends. Always she 
must learn how to spend her energy wisely to realize worth- 
while purposes. In the long run, she probably needs more 
training in the field of effort, where she pours out her energy 
without stint, than she does in the field of finance, where she 
is habitually more careful and thrifty. The power of women, 
if wisely directed and unified, could help solve, in a big way, 
the producer-consumer relationship. 

It will take study, patience and work. 

Anna Steese Richardson believes the opinions of the or- 
dinary “garden” variety of housewife, so to speak, are of 
more basic importance to merchants than the conclusions of 
professional analysts and economists. 

Economic democracy requires an ever widening participa- 
tion by the average man in the control of the economic forces 
which affect him. Most average men recognize today that 
this can be won only through organization. Hence, the con- 
sumer movement may turn out to be the vehicle whereby 
breadwinning groups can give common expression to their 
consumer purposes. 

I have told you some of the ways in which the Govern- 
ment is trying to help the consumer, but a law on the Statute 
Books means little unless it is well administered. 








Max Habicht 
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of Nations has failed” or “The League of Nations 

has not failed”—are both incorrect. The activity of 
the League of Nations during the twenty years of its existence 
has been so varied that we better think of it as a bundle of 
strings, some of which are white and some of which are black. 
The white strings might represent those activities of the 
League in which the Geneva organization has been success- 
ful. The black strings being less numerous would, on the 
other hand, remind us of the League’s failures. It is there- 
fore more correct to say that the League of Nations has been 
quite successful in numerous fields of its activity while it 
must also be admitted that it has failed in others. 

The League has succeeded in bringing together periodically 
in Geneva representatives of some 50 governments. It started 
with 42 state members and increased the membership up to 
60 states during its prime. At the present time there are 
about 50 states cooperating through the medium of the 
League. This represents the overwhelming majority of 
humanity as there are only around 65 sovereign states in 
existence all over the globe today. 

In addition to regular meetings of the representatives of 
League members, the Geneva organization has built up a 
permanent international civil service consisting of about 
1,000 officials giving their full time to the solution of inter- 
state problems. The League of Nations has been successful 
in housing these activities in one of the most beautiful pub- 
lic buildings erected during the last 20 years: the Palace of 
the League of Nations facing Lake Geneva. 

Two years after its inception the League of Nations cre- 
ated the World Court at The Hague. This instrument con- 
sists of 15 permanent judges appointed to settle legal dis- 
putes between states. The Court is open to any sovereign 
state which wishes to make use of its service. Up to date 
more than 70 cases have been submitted to this judicial organ. 
It is important to mention that since its inception the Court 
has included among its judges a citizen of the United States. 

The dangerous conflicts between states, however, are not 
those in which sovereign states are in dispute as to their 
rights and obligations—so-called legal disputes. The real 
dangers to world peace are conflicts between states about 
the change of their rights and obligations, conflicts commonly 
referred to as disputes concerning the change of the status 
quo. In order to help in the solution of such conflicts the 
League established a machinery of mediation and concilia- 
tion at Geneva. Since 1920 about 40 conflicts of this kind 
were submitted to mediation and conciliation by the League 
of Nations and over 30 of them were satisfactorily settled 
by the League. To mention just one of these conflicts, in 
1935 the League of Nations was successful in solving peace- 
fully the controversy about the Saar Valley. In this dispute, 
France demanded, according to the Versailles Peace Treaty, 
that the desires of the Saar population should be determined 
by plebiscite as to the question whether they desired to live 
in future under French sovereignty or German sovereignty 
or continue to be governed by international administration. 
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The German government insisted that the Saar Valley should 
return to German sovereignty. The German government, 
being quite sure that a plebiscite would lead to such a result, 
agreed to this course. As it was clear that a plebiscite could 
thus satisfy all the parties involved, the League’s intervention 
was requested by the disputants in order to carry through 
the plebiscite with the help of an international police force. 
The Saar incident is one of the examples where the imme- 
diate interests of all parties can be said to have been parallel: 
they all demanded the same action—a plebiscite. That is 
the reason why it could be solved peacefully through the 
League machinery. In all disputes about the change of the 
status quo successfully settled by the League, the immediate 
interests of the parties involved were parallel, and for that 
reason the parties could come to unanimous agreement, which 
is a precondition of any action through the instrumentality 
of the League. 

Among the successes of the League we must count its 
supervision of the administration in mandated territories. 
These mandates are former German colonies and are now 
administered by some of the victors of the last World War. 
Their administration has to live up to a number of inter- 
national standards laid down by the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, and once a year the mandatory powers have to 
submit to the League of Nations a detailed report about 
their administration in the mandatory territories. The inter- 
national supervision by the League of Nations has substan- 
tially improved colonial administration in those territories. 

There have been many other fields often referred to as so- 
called non-political activities in which the League has been 
called upon to take action, such as the suppression of the 
white slave traffic, the fight against the abuse of opium and 
dangerous drugs, questions of international transit and com- 
munication, international assistance to refugees, the exchange 
of populations between Greece, Turkey, and Bulgaria, pub- 
lic health matters, the protection of children, the improve- 
ment of the condition of workers, and so on. The League 
of Nations has been successful in bringing about the con- 
clusion of more than 10 multi-lateral conventions in these 
fields. This means that the League of Nations has produced 
during the period of the last 20 years a new convention every 
second month, and these conventions have greatly facilitated 
the carrying on of international cooperation. In addition to 
making this law, the League has also been charged with 
collecting all the bi-lateral treaties concluded between states, 
and it has published more than 4,000 international treaties 
representing a large net of law now ruling the world. 

The above mentioned successes of the League, however, 
should not prevent us from recognizing that the League of 
Nations has failed in some other respects. It has not been 
able to protect some 40 million minorities created through 
the peace treaties and put under the League’s protection by 
the Covenant. Nor has it achieved military or economic dis- 
armament by the nations. Most spectacular, however, were 
the failures of the League to settle the disputes about Man- 
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churia in 1931, about the Chaco territory in South America 
in 1933, about Ethiopia in 1935, and about Spain, Austria, 
and Czechoslovakia during the last two years. In all those 
disputes the immediate interests of the parties involved were 
diametrically opposed. One state asked, for instance, a part 
of a territory of another state which this latter was not will- 
ing to cede. In such disputes it is impossible to expect that 
the partners can ever come to an agreement. Therefore no 
mediation and conciliation can solve the problem. If the 
immediate interests of the disputants are diametrically op- 
posed, the present machinery of the League has not been 
able in the past and will never be able in the future to bring 
about a peaceful solution. 

The lesson of the last 20 years of activity by the League 
of Nations is that its machinery, based upon the unanimity 
rule of sovereign states, can be extremely helpful in settling 
disputes and organizing international cooperation whenever 
the immediate interests of all partners are parallel. If it has 
been possible to fight successfully through the League of 
Nations the international white slave traffic, it is due to the 
fact that all sovereign states have the same immediate inter- 
ests to fight the international slave trafficker. That is why 
the League’s activity in such fields has been successful. 

On the other hand, a state usually does not consider that 
it is in its interest to give up a part of its territories in order 
to satisfy a corresponding request of another state. That is 
the reason why the League could not settle the conflict about 
Manchuria in the Far East, the dispute about the Chaco 


territory in South America, nor the conflict between Italy 
and Ethiopia. 

Is there a possibility to improve the League of Nations 
in order to allow it to bring about a peaceful settlement even 
in the fields where the immediate interests of states are op- 
posed te each other? The answer is “yes’”—but only if the 
League members are ready to transform their present con- 
federacy based on the unanimity rule into a superstate ruled 
bv majority decision and comprising a proper international’ 
legislative and law enforcement machinery. 

Peace can only be guaranteed if there is available in the 
community a judge, a legislator, and a policeman. This is 
the experience of humanity within the state in our villages, 
cities, and provinces. Peace between states can not be organ- 
ized differently. We should therefore learn from the experi- 
ence of the League that it will be possible to organize inter- 
national cooperation on the basis of the unanimity rule when- 
ever the interests of states are parallel, but that permanent 
peace can not be guaranteed on that basis alone. A trans- 
formation of the present League of Nations into a superstate 
is the only solution if humanity wishes to secure permanent 
peace. That has been the experience of a number of con- 
federacies in the past. It has been the lesson of the Confeder- 
acy of the 13 independent American colonies. It is the lesson 
we must learn from the two decades of the League of Na- 
tions’ activities. Let’s hope that the world is intelligent 
enough to profit from these experiences without going through 
the catastrophe of a second world war. 





Important Announcement 


To Teachers of Public Speaking — 


endorsement of educational authorities, especially those inter- 

ested in the subjects of speech and public speaking. Vital 
Speeches is now used for text-book material in thousands of schools 
and colleges and is on file in thousands of libraries. The case for 
Vital Speeches in the speech classroom has been summed up briefly 
and well by Professors Packard, Young and Mattis of Harvard 
University. They wrote: 


V inior SPEECHES MAGAZINE has received the unanimous 


“While we can add nothing new to the long line of congratu- 
latory messages which you have received in the past few years, 
we would like to indicate that we consider VITAL SPEECHES 
an indispensable accessory to the teaching and study of effective 
public speaking.” 


Scores of other recognized authorities in the field have written 
enthusiastically of the plan, scope and service of the magazine. 

Some time ago Prof. Dwight Everett Watkins, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Public Speaking at the University of California, suggested 
that a plan for Speech Study to accompany the magazine be pre- 
pared and he outlined a plan that he thought would be acceptable 
to all speech teachers because it would be founded on gen- 
erally recognized principles of study. The editor submitted his 
plan to many of the leading teachers and practically all expressed 
the opinion that such a study would be very helpful to them and 
to their students. Prof. Watkins has outlined his plan in his 
preface as follows: 


This Plan for Speech Study has been prepared in response to 
a demand on the part of instructors and students of speech for 
a ready-to-hand plan for studying the speeches that appear in 
the magazine VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY. Many have 
felt that while great benefits result merely from a careful read- 
ing of the speeches by the students and from classroom dis- 
cussions of them, still greater benefits could be secured through 
some organized and detailed plan of study. 

It will be noted that this Plan for Speech Study has been so 
constructed that the speeches can be studied either in connection 
with a single speech text-book, or, if a broader view is desired, 
with several. After each set of questions in the plan, references 
are given to most of the widely used speech text-books, giving 
chapters and pages in these books where the corresponding topic 
is discussed. Thus students, quite independent of any help by the 


instructor, can prepare an intelligent discussion either of the 
speech as a whole, or of some particular feature of it—the sound- 
ness of its reasoning, the dependability of its facts, its organ- 
ization, its rhetorical excellence, its use of words, its introduc- 
tion, its conclusion, its audience adaptation, or any other feature 
it is desired to emphasize. 

Assignments can be made for the study of the speeches with 
a minimum of effort by the instructor. The class, or an indi- 
vidual student, can merely be told to hand in a discussion of 
such and such a speech according to the Plan for Speech Study, 
or can be directed to hand in a discussion of such and such a 
feature of the speech, following the treatment of that feature 
as outlined in the Plan for Speech Study. Two or more speeches 
can be compared by the class, or individual student, treating the 
speeches as wholes, or considering any certain feature or features 
of them. 

Much value for individual students who are weak in certain 
characteristics of speech composition can be gleaned from the 
Plan for Speech Study by assigning a certain speech or speeches 
to be studied as regards the feature in which the student is 
weak. Thus, a student who is weak in speech organization can 
be assigned a speech that is clear and outstanding as regards 
the outline. Or, a student weak in vivid statement can be as- 
signed a speech or speeches strong in this regard. 

Where, on account of the enormous growth of the enrollment 
in colleges and universities, the number of students in the speech 
classes has grown so large that many appearances before the 
class are impossible, the regular work of the class can be valu- 
ably supplemented by written papers in which the student may 
present the results of private study. It is believed that in 
VITAL SPEECHES and the Plan for Speech Study there is 
presented a way for preserving, and even for improving, the 
present content-quality of speech courses. 


Copies of this booklet “4 Plan for Speech Study” to be used 
in connection with Vita! Speeches Magazine are now ready for 
distribution. The cost is 25 cents a copy. A free copy will be 
sent upon request with a year’s subscription of Vital Speeches at 
three dollars. It is recommended that students in ordering group 
subscriptions through their instructors add 25 cents to their order 
to pay for the booklet. Teachers may receive a free copy by 
requesting. it. : 
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